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Art and Archeology. 


Correggio. Von Julius Meyer. Leipzig: Engelmann, 1871. 
THERE is no painter of the sixteenth century whose life is 
so completely shrouded in obscurity, or whose character, 
personal appearance, and surroundings, are so little known, 
as. Correggio, Correggio lived away from the centres of 
humanistic teaching—away from Florence and from Rome, 
where the classical in letters and in art was cultivated. He 
spent his years in a province into which pre-Christian 
influence in sculpture and architecture could hardly pene- 
trate.. He knew nothing of the early striving of the Tuscans 
for ideals of form and proportion, less still of the labours of 
the realists who startled the sixteenth century with subtle- 
ties of detail and texture. Confined to a small circle of 
country in which the hum of the world’s business seemed 
comparatively hushed, he never came in contact with any 
of the great masters whose names were household words in 
the cottages and palaces of Italy. His pictures were not 
painted for the State nor for illustrious patrons ; amongst 
local contemporaries none thought it worth their while to 
note Correggio’s birth or death, or tell of his daily life, his 
friends, associates, or wellwishers. And yet Correggio ranks 
in the opinion of this and earlier generations as an artist of 
pre-eminent power, who, above all others of his age, trans- 
figured homeliness into sublimity. It was Correggio who, 
at a period when sensualism and mannerism were on the 
increase, clung to the purity. of nature, and depicted in its 
most delightful aspects the fond rapture of the mother, the 
mirth and glee of the child, and the eager devotion of a holy 
congregation. It was he who combined motion in its most 
daring forms with sprightliness and humour, who tempered 
light, and shade, and colour, to the most dazzling force and 
most harmonious balance. It was he who illustrated with 
unmatched power the true maxims of aérial perspective and 
chiaroscuro. 

We deplore this contrast between the obscurity of the 
man’s life and the brilliant attraction of his pictures the more 
as the result of it is to make a history of Correggio extremely 
difficult to write, forcing the biographer to oscillate between 
minute details in which probabilities in respect of small but 
relevant facts receive a dry but necessary attention, and 
descriptions of works in which previous sobriety is usually 
counterbalanced by an excess of colouring. If under such 
adverse circumstances as these Dr. Meyer has produced a 
book alike interesting, varied, and full of tone, it is much to 
his credit. There is no biography of Correggio that can be 
pointed to which contains so fully and exhaustively all that 
has been preserved and written of the master ; none which 
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gives with more graceful picturesqueness an idea of his qua- 
lities and defects. With praiseworthy conscientiousness, the 
legends which have been told of Correggio’s life and educa- 
tion are examined and reduced to their real value. The 
critical opinions of this and earlier generations in respect of 
his style are set before us; then comes such news as can be 
gathered directly or indirectly as to the painter’s youth, his 
teachers, and those whose example was of influence in the 
expansion of his genius. Interesting chapters follow in 
which the frescoes and canvasses in Italy and elsewhere are 
described ; and an essay at the close explains the character 
and significance of Correggio’s art. Appended to this—the 
main body of the work—is a descriptive catalogue of all 
pieces genuine or not, of all drawings and engravings, under 
Correggio’s name. 

That in a field so vast and so closely sown with difficulties, 
criticism should not be able to find fault, was not to be 
expected ; and Dr. Meyer’s life of Correggio is not without 
conclusions to which we may demur, and not without state- 
ments requiring modification or correction. It may be well, 
however, to confine ourselves to a few salient points. 

In the third chapter, which treats of Correggio’s youth 
and education, countenance is given to theories which almost 
invite dispute. We are told that Mengs was probably right 
in thinking that Correggio had lessons from Francesco 
Bianchi Ferrari of Modena, because there are pictures by 
that artist in the galleries of Paris and Modena which bear 
the impress of an art similar to Correggio’s in the Madonna 
of St. Francis at Dresden. Yet there are local masters of 
the school of Parma whose manner is more closely related 
to Correggio; and no one as yet has ventured to include 
them in the list of those who influenced Allegri. To start 
from such uncertain premisses, and build upon them as if 
they were sure foundations, is more than venturesome ; for 
there is no better ground for thinking that Allegri wandered 
to Modena than there is for believing that he moved to 
Parma. We have to remember that Ferrari was an artist of 
very low power, who died in February 1510, when Correggio, 
on the most favourable computation, was barely sixteen 
years old; and, as regards Correggio himself, we know that 
he was residing in his native place as late as January 1511. 

Greater force may be conceded to Dr. Meyer's view, 
accepted years ago by Pungileoni, that Correggio spent a 
certain portion of his youth in Mantua, where he acquired 
the taste for foreshortening and the style of architectural 
adornment peculiar to Mantegna; but it might also have 
been borne in mind that the principles of Mantegnesque art 
were widely diffused throughout the cities of the valley of 
the Po; that they were quite familiar to the Modenese 
through the medium of the Canozzi; that they were known 
to the Loschi, Mazzola, and Christophoro Caselli at Parma ; 
and it might have been thought worthy of remark that 
Caselli’s style, like Correggio’s, was affected at different 
periods by Venetian and Paduan elements. In his early 
years a disciple of the Canozzi and Montagna, Caselli modi- 
fied his manner by contact with Cima ; and there is an altar- 
piece of 1499 bearing his name in Parma which gives us 
quite a foretaste of Correggio in the ‘mould of the faces of 
angels, and the peculiar mild diffusion of twilight on flesh 
which characterizes Allegri’s: earlier productions. It is very 
probable that Dr. Meyer has underrated the importance of 
Parma as a place in which Correggio might study new forms 
of art. It was a city famous at the opening of the sixteenth 
century for the’ pictures which Cima painted there. These 
pictures were of a character to suggest to a young and rising 
artist the charms of polish, of balanced chiaroscuro and sub- 
dued silvery tone; and they might have led Correggio to 
acquire those delightful blended modulations of light and 
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shade which so many critics, including Dr. Meyer, ascribe 
to Leonardo. There are two artists of Central Italy in 
whom the influence of Da Vinci has been considered to 
have been markedly displayed ; these are Correggio and 
Lotto ; and yet no one can prove that they ever met or 
came in contact with Leonardo. Correggio and Lotto, it is 
interesting to observe, were alike in many respects. They 
were alike in their fondness for Leonardesque polish and 
finish ; they had the same spirit in composing groups of 
gleeful angels, the same feeling for tenderness in the attitude 
and movement of saints, the same smiles and dimples, and 
similar ideas as to the application of the laws of light and 
shade. It is not to chance, we should think, that this co- 
incidence is due ; and it is not at all unlikely that Correggio 
at some period of his obscure career witnessed the striving 
of more than one Venetian craftsman to rise to mastery and 
eminence. We may believe that it will be possible to the 
future student of Correggio’s life to lay down that Correggio 
was no stranger to Cima, to Palma, Lotto, and Pordenone ; 
and critics may be invited to observe how many of the 
elements which make up Correggio’s style are to be found in 
the works of all the Venetians above named. 

In the effort to preserve a rigid chronology, Dr. Meyer is 
not always able to trust to his own observation ; but finds it 
both convenient and necessary to call to his aid some brother 
critic upon whose opinions he carries up his own edifice of 
historical induction. It is, perhaps, needless to point out 
the danger of such a course as this. The fact is that it 
creates inequalities almost as startling at times as a later 
interpolation might be. Had Dr. Meyer seen the “ Madonna 
with Saints” which so long adorned the collection of Bath 
House, he would perhaps have agreed with those who believe 
that “Madonna” to be a copy. He certainly would have 
paused before he assigned to a cold and ill-favoured picture 
the same date as the soft, and delicate, and supremely beau- 
tiful “‘ Marriage of St. Catherine” at the Louvre. 

Finally, Dr. Meyer may learn to distrust the sources from 
which original records are derived when he hears that the 
contract for the celebrated “ Nativity” at Dresden which he 
prints is not derived from an original text, but from a copy 
of the original recently discovered in the archives of 
Modena. CROWE-CAVALCASELLE. 





THE EXHIBITION OF PICTURES BY OLD 
MASTERS. 


II.—ITALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH SCHOOLS. 


WHETHER the so-called “sketch” of “La Gloria” (No. 114, 
contributed by the Duke of Cleveland) is actually by the hand of 
Titian is somewhat doubtful, but its intrinsic merit and the 
importance of the great masterpiece which it represents would 
in any case justify careful examination and discussion. 

Titian’s finished picture, now one of the chief treasures of the 
Madrid Gallery, is a great altar-piece about four times the size 
of the present example. The picture now being exhibited was, I 
believe, formerly in the collection of Mr. Rogers, the poet, and 
was sold at Christie and Manson’s in 1856 : in the sale catalogue 
it is stated to have been discovered in a gambling-house at 
Madrid, and to have been purchased by M. de Bourke, after- 
wards Danish minister in London. From M. de Bourke it 
passed through the hands of Wallis, a well-known dealer of the 
early part of this century, to Mr. Rogers. Probably no other 
world-renowned picture is really so little known to lovers of art 
as the masterpiece in question : the fact that the original picture 
was sent to Spain almost immediately after its execution in 
Venice accounts for the ys of reproductions of it, whether as 
copies or engravings. It is true that a fine engraving of the 
composition was made by the Italo-Flemish engraver Cornelius 
Cort (in 1566, shortly after it was painted), but that engraving is 
scarce, and ! am not aware that any other print exists. It would 





of course be most interesting to compare the engraving, the present 
“sketch,” and the original picture together, and a9 the latter has 
been recently photographed in Madrid, this is now substantially 
practicable ; some instructive evidence would doubtless result ; 
I have not however had time or opportunity to make this com- 
parison with a view to my present task. 

The work now in question is called a “sketch,” and it is 
doubtless assumed to be a first study for the great picture, but it 
would perhaps be better to designate it by the convenient term 
“replica,” for as far as my recollection of the finished picture 
serves me, the two are substantially identical both in composition 
and colour, which would scarcely be the case if this were really 
a preliminary design. 

In determining this point the fact should be noted that it was 
not the custom of the Italian painters of Titian’s time to make 
small preliminary sketches’ in colours: that practice seems 
to have arisen in another age and school ; it was perhaps mainly 
stimulated and established by Rubens and Vandyck ; but copies 
or sketches from pictures already completed, on a smaller scale 
and sometimes with variations of design arising from after- 
thought, were doubtless made at all times and in all schools, 
often by the authors of the original works themselves. The pic- 
ture before us then may, I think, safely be deemed one of these 
after-copies or “ repliche,” but the important question as to when 
and by whom it was executed remains to be solved. That it is 
an excellent reproduction of the finished picture is certain, and 
there is nothing in the general “technique” inconsistent with 
the supposition that it is of contemporary date and either by 
Titian himself or some talented Italian scholar ; but at the same 
time there is perhaps an equal probability that it may be the 
work of an able Spanish copyist of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century ; the best criterion, the evidence of the “touch” or 
“ execution” of the painter—his handwriting, so to speak—can 
unfortunately no longer be relied on, for the surface of the pic- 
ture has been too much defaced and obscured by the results of 
neglect and ill-judged “ restoration.” 

.We have at all events now before us a fair representation of 
one of the most celebrated historical pictures ever painted—yet 
“ La Gloria” is not one of Titian’s finest performances ; it was 
a commissioned work, and the soul of genius always rebels 
against stipendiary employment; in reality this great picture 
may be taken as the first of a declining series of official produc- 
tions successively executed by the great painter for the Emperor 
Charles V. and his son Philip II., under the terms of his service 
as court painter ; many of these works are still preserved at 
Madrid, and one after another, in the order of their production, 
they clearly display the deadening aspiration, the failing powers, 
the indifference and carelessness of advancing age. 

Still, in spite of many drawbacks and even absurdities, “La 
Gloria” is worthy of its title, whilst nothing can be more in- 
teresting than the facts of its production; there can be no 
doubt that it was ordered of Titian by Charles V. when he first 
resolved to abdicate and retire from the world ; the subject of 
the picture in fact symbolises that retirement in a manner which 
is even crudely obvious. The emperor evidently wanted an 
altar-piece for the church of the monastery of Yuste, where he 
had determined to end his days, which should perpetuate the 
memory of his sojourn there. 

How far Charles himself prescribed the exact subject and 
ordonnance of the work is uncertain ; whether even this mighty 
and arrogant monarch would have directed his painter to repre- 
sent himself and his deceased queen in Heaven, being presented 
to the Almighty Father by all saints and patriarchs in celestial 
court assembled to that end, much in the same manner as he 
would have caused any grandee and his consort to be presented 
to him in his own sublunary court, seems very doubtful. There 
were veins of melancholy sentiment, of poetry even, in the heart 
and mind of Charles which rather forbid the supposition that 
he himself prescribed to Titian the exact composition of this 
picture. Surely had he done so, the wife he had loved, and 
whose memory he cherished in his last days more dearly than 
ever, would have been seen amongst the blessed souls, eagerly 
rushing forward to welcome her earthly consort, not, as it 15, 
kneeling in a secondary place behind him, as if both had made 
their advent in Paradise together. In truth, there is as little 


poetry as common sense in the design and arrangement of the 
work, and whoever is responsible for the conception—perhaps 
some Spanish friar—it is in reality one of those strange sprawl- 
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ing “sacre conversazioni” such as Correggio first depicted in 
his Parma frescos, rather to the amazement of his contempo- 
raries, which Michel Angelo in some degree, nevertheless, re- 
ed in his “Last Judgment,” and which, at a later period, 
intoretto finally carried to the utmost limits of absurdity. 
Ticozzi has shown that “La Gloria” was already completed 
in 1554, and Charles did not retire to Yuste till 1556; it is quite 


certain that the picture was fixed in its place during the 
emperor's lifetime ; and it is on record that Philip II. after his 
father’s death lost no time in bringing it back to Madrid, 


together with the entire museum of art-treasures with which the 
emperor had surrounded himself in his retreat. The important 
fact of the date of the work is thus ascertained with sufficient 
approximate certainty. 

he subject of “La Gloria” in great measure dictated the 
scheme of colour and light and shade—it displays, in fact, a 
blaze of supernatural golden light, in which the numerous fore- 
shortened figures are upheld and immersed as if in a sustaining 
medium ; the local colours of flesh, draperies, and accessories 
being all alike vivified and illumined with a degree of splendour 
never before achieved, and perhaps never since surpassed by 
mortal pencil. 

It was gy a concession to Spanish religious symbolism 
which led Titian to clothe the three divine personages in the 
upper part of the picture, in massive ultramarine blue draperies ; 
as it is, both in the present “replica” and in the Madrid picture, 
these figures have become rather obtrusively prominent, “telling” 
somewhat too much as dark spots on the brilliant achgedent ; 
it must be borne in mind, however, that this discordance is 
mainly owing to the fading of the light warm tints of the back- 
ground, whereas the ultramarine pigment, being absolutely 
unchangeable, has acquired greater relative force of tint. 

It is well known that in after-time the Spanish church painters’ 
guide, £7 pintor erudito,of Padre Ayala, prescribed this colour 
as the fittest emblem of the purity and holiness of the highest 
celestial beings. There is little doubt in any case that an entire 
cycle of Spanish religious pictures—the radiant blue-draped 
Madonnas, mounting to the skies, surrounded with angels and 
cherubs, the “Virgens de la Concepcion” of Alonso Cano, 
Velasquez, and Murillo—hadvin great measure their antetype and 
model in this particular picture of Titian. 

It is a fortunate coincidence that the replica of “ La Gloria” 
should have been exhibited on the same occasion with the 
“Europa” (No. 126), belonging to Sir Richard Wallace, for it is 
evident that the latter most exquisite picture was painted at 
about the same period of Titian’s career, and in the same style 
and spirit. 

There exists a larger picture of “ Europa,” by Titian, now in 
the possession of Lord Darnley, at Cobham, but formerly in the 
Orleans Collection. It was exhibited some years ago at the 
British Institution in Pall Mall. From my recollection of that 
picture I believe it to be a later work than the present, and it is 
painted in a much lower tone; in fact, a comparatively dark 
picture, like the “Diana and Actzon” in this exhibition, next 
to be described. The present most admirable treasure of art 
was purchased for the late Marquis of Hertford, at a sale at 
Christie’s, some years ago, for a few hundred pounds only. It 
is another of those unique aad priceless works which should 
have been acquired at any cost for the National Gallery, and 
which it is ost a crime in those concerned to have over- 
looked. I have a vivid recollection of having somewhere long 
ago seen a study from this very picture by the hand of Rubens 
—a rapidly executed black-chalk sketch on paper, but touched 
or slightly tinted in parts with colours—evidently added by 
Rubens as memoranda, the more certainly to impress on his 
mind the ineffable vision of glorious light: and colour which 
entranced him. 

Although not directly relevant to our present review, I may 
Say that amongst the rich veins of that only half explored art- 
mine—Spain—an especially interesting one is the evidence of 
the influence which Titian’s masterpieces in that country exer- 
cised on Rubens. The prince of Flemish painters bent the knee 
to the great Italian. Side by side at Madrid may be seen two 
pictures—and the critical student who has not yet seen them has 
still to profit by one of the most striking and instructive technical 

essons in art ; these are Titian’s great picture of “ Adam and 
Eve in Paradise” and Rubens’ free copy of it, of the full size. 
Rubens is there seen as it were grafting himself on Titian, and 
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endeavouring to improve on his model. Titian perhaps would 


have lauded the result, but I am disposed to think that Rubens 
would have admitted his own failure ! 

(No. 73) “Diana and Actzon,” contributed by Earl Brownlow. 
This is a fine representative picture of Titian’s late period—a 
grand, massive, sombre work, full of poetic feeling, weak in 
some respects, yet in others most powerful—the production, as 
it were, of a waning giant. The great predominance of the 
picturesque landscape element in this picture, and-the compara- 
tively slight and careless drawing and execution of the figures, 
illustrate the tendency which seemed to grow on Titian with 
advancing years, to neglect and underrate the more severe 
characteristics of form or design in favour of what may perhaps 
be termed the emotional qualities of ‘colour and artificial 
chiaroscuro. 

Titian had undoubtedly a special bias towards landscape 
painting—he may, indeed, almost be deemed the creator of 
that art as a distinct branch. If the Royal Academicians could 
next year obtain Her Majesty’s permission to exhibit the splendid 
Titian landscape in the Buckingham Palace Gallery, where it 
hangs half concealed in a dark corner, they would.render a 
greater service than by displacing whole rows of pictures from 
Windsor or Hampton Court, where they can be seen by everybody 
just as well as at Burlington House. Furthermore, in passing, as 
we are about to concern ourselves with Velasquez, I recommend 
at the same time to their notice a superb portrait of the young 
prince of the Asturias, son of Philip IV., of whom more anon, 
one of the little known treasures of the same royal residence ; 
the latter picture occupies a place in one of the lower rooms 
of the palace, and its existence even is unknown to the mass of 
lovers of art. The exhibition of these pictures, especially the 
former work, would be a great lesson and a powerful rebuke to 
the present generation of “pre-Raphaelite” painters. Such 
pictures, moreover, are the true antidote to the great bane of 
modern landscape art photography ! 

The “Diana and Actzon” belonged at one time to Christina, 
queen of Sweden, and it afterwards passed into the Orleans 
Gallery, which famous collection numbered upwards of twenty 
pictures of Titian. It was purchased at the sale of the Orleans 
pictures in London for 200/. by Sir Abraham Hume, who was 
the author of a Life of Titian. 

Nearly all the Orleans Titians are doubtless still in this 
country, and to ascertain the present whereabouts of the several 
specimens, and to get them together again on some such occasion 
as the present, is just the kind of work which the public expects 
the Academy to take in hand. 

I cannot quit the great Venetian masters without digressing 
again, to put on record the fate of another picture—a master- 
piece mentioned by Vasari and most of the subsequent illus- 
trators of the life and works of Titian. Besides the well known 
and beautiful little picture representing Christ appearing to 
Mary Magdalene in the garden after His resurrection, now in 
our own National Gallery, Titian painted a large picture of the 
same subject, the figures in which were of the size of life. This 
was done for Philip II., and a letter from the king to Titian 
respecting it is still extant, from which it appears that the work 
was finished and ready for delivery in 1561. That picture, 
though known to have been sent to Spain, has been long missing ; 
in truth, alas! it has been destroyed, yet not entirely, for a frag- 
ment of it—the head of Our Saviour, cut out of the panel—still 
exists ; and as a further compensation, a copy—though a very 
bad one—of the entire composition is also extant. These were 
brought to light again in Spain by myself, some years ago, and 
as an illustration of what may happen to the sublimest works of 
human genius, I will briefly relate the circumstances of their 
discovery. ; 

On the occasion of a visit of exploration to the Escurial, I 
noticed the copy in question hanging exposed to the outer air in 
one of the interminable corridors of that vast edifice ; a single 
glance sufficed to show me that it represented a picture by 
Titian—the lost work, in fact; but my delight was greater 
when, at the same time, I recognised in the head of the Saviour 
the copy of an original head by Titian, hanging in the gallery at 
Madrid. A close inspection of the latter immediately after- 
wards, at once revealed the fact that it was a fragment 
evidently cut out from a larger work. On communicating my 
discovery to the director of the gallery, that eminent and esti- 
mable person informed me that his father, and predecessor as 
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director, Don Pietro Madrazo, had himself many years before 
discovered and rescued this fragment from destruction at the 
Escurial, where it then served as the cover of a “tinaja”—or 
large oil jar—having been evidently treated by the monks as a 
piece of ordinary board ! 

From Titian to the Spanish school is a proper and orderly 
transition. The present gathering is not rich in Spanish pic- 
tures ; but it comprises, nevertheless, several important works 
of the greatest masters of the school. It would be an interesting 
task to show more in detail the direct influence which Titian 
undoubtedly exercised on Velasquez, Alonso Cano, and Murillo ; 
time and space, however, are not sufficient for the purpose, and 
it must suffice to indicate the fact, to which, moreover, I have 
already alluded, that the royal collections at the Escurial and at 
Madrid were the chief sources of instruction, and contained the 
great precedents which mainly contributed to form the style of 
those pre-eminently national and untraveiled painters, and that 
Titian was undoubtedly their principal model. 

Josef Ribera, called I1 Spagnoletto, comes first in order. The 
works of this master are so numerous and so well known that I 
should not have noticed the one capital picture by him in this 
exhibition (No. 97), the property of Mr. T, Baring, M.P., were it 
not that it is a somewhat exceptional work. Ribera carried out 
and continued to another — the technical processes and 
very characteristic style of his Italian master, Michel Angelo da 
Caravaggio, and everybody is familiar with his dark, powerfully 
painted pictures. Here, however, we have a lightsome silvery 
picture, and at first glance it might rather be taken for the work 
of a celebrated Bolognese contemporary, Guido Reni, than of 
Spagnoletto, There can be little doubt, in fact, that the picture 
was executed in direct imitation of the new manner of the former 
artist. Guido was born thirteen years earlier than Ribera, and 
he had, at an earlier period than the latter, adopted the dark, 
violent manner of Caravaggio, but he afterwards abandoned 
the dark style, and painted in a manner in many respects entirely 
contrary—one, in fact, eminently clear, light, and “ silvery.” 

This phase, then, seems to have exercised a passing attraction 
on Ribera; but it could only have been a temporary influence, 
for his lightsome _—- are very few in number, and they were 
probably executed early in the career of the master, and it would 
seem that he relapsed again into his original sombre style, and 
ever after continued faithful to it. ' 

Velasquez, on the other hand, upon whose early essays both 
Caravaggio and his countryman Ribera exercised a strong 
influence, began as one of the “ Neri,” or dark painters, but 
steadily, with advancing powers, emancipated himself from it, 
adopting instead, like Guido, a clear and lightsome manner, 
which increased in brilliancy and vivacity to the last. There 
are two important works of the king of Spanish painters, Don 
Diego Velasquez y Silva, in the exhibition, both contributed 
by Sir Richard Wallace: No. 142, absurdly called in the cata- 
logue “ Portrait of the Infanta,” and No. 75, equally stupidly 
entitled “4 Spanish Infanta.” Now the first of these pictures 
is a portrait of the “ Znfante” Don Balthazar Carlos, prince of 
the Asturias, son of Philip IV., when about a year and a half 
old, and the last-named is that of an unknown Spanish lady. 
Velasquez painted the young prince over and over again ; there 
is, indeed, perhaps no better known historical portrait than that 
of this child, who died at an early age. It must be clear to 
everybody that the picture represents a boy, and not a girl. As 
regards the other picture, the different members of the royal 
family of Spain during the life of Velasquez were so few in 
number, and their portraits so well known, that there would not 
have been the slightest difficulty in identifying the lady if she 
had really been an Infanta of Spain—that is, a member of the 
reigning house. 

he latter portrait is that of a good-looking Spanish lady of 
mature age, and doubtless of noble birth: she has no resem- 
blance to either of the wives of Philip IV., and there is not the 
slightest trace of the family likeness stamped so unmistakably 
on the face of every descendant of Charles V. Not, however, 
that the Academicians who made the catalogue troubled them- 
selves in any way about this matter ; it is clear that they were 
utterly ignorant, careless, and indifferent—ignorant alike of any 
tincture of knowledge of languages, or they would have known 
that an infanta meant a female, not a male, personage ; of the 
history of Spain, and of the career and works of Velasquez in 
particular, This is really too full a measure of ignorance in the 
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members of an Academy which; if I mistake not, numbers a 
secretary for foreign correspondence and a professor of history 
amongst its officials ! 

As regards the portrait of the little “z#fante,” the child is 
evidently only just able to stand alone ; it may thus perhaps be 
the picture alluded to by Sir William Stirling Maxwell, in his 
Life of Velasquez, as the first work which the painter executed 
after his return from Italy in 1631, the young prince having been 
born during his absence of about a year and a half. 

The agp is somewhat darker than the other works of this 
particular period of Velasquez, and the influence of Ribera, es- 
pecially in the “handling” of portions of the work, is still per- 
ceptible, but the admirably facile yet most truthful execution 
pertaining to Velasquez alone—that power of expressing, with a 
few magical touches and loose strokes of the brush, delicate and 
refined passages of form and texture, to the rendering of which 
other painters would have patiently devoted hours or even days 
of labour is yet everywhere visible. 

The portrait (No. 142), also the property of Sir Richard 
Wallace, that of a thoroughly typical Andalusian lady—“ petite,” 
short of stature, not beautiful, but yet graceful and attractive— 
has been for years confounded in my mind with real, living, 
individuals of her race. To my imagination she is the same 
lady who sat next to me at the first Bullfight I witnessed in 
Spain, when the gentle, regular waftings of that very fan never 
ceased or varied all the time, whilst I hid my face, and dared 
not look at the cruel horrors going on before me. - Again how 
often have I seen her with that very rosary at early mass, The 
clear, rose-tinted complexion of this lady suggests to my mind 
that she must have been a Granadine belle ; however, there is 
absolutely nothing known about her, but that she lived and 
died, and had the good fortune to have been painted by 
Velasquez. 

The picture came from the collection of the Spanish banker, 
the Marquis Aguado, sold in Paris twenty or thirty years ago, 
and it is well known by more than one engraving executed from 
it. It was probably painted some years after the other picture. 

There is but one important work of Murillo in the present 
exhibition (No. 98), the “ Charity of Saint Tomas of Villanueva,” 
contributed by Sir Richard Wallace. Murillo painted many 
pictures representing the actions of this local saint of the Seville 
district, and they are amongst the most interesting and beautiful 
of his productions. They afforded scope for the pourtrayal of 
the men and women of Spain as they existed around him, and 
as the present generation still live, but little changed—the 
peasants and beggars, clad in the universal “ pafio pardo ” of 
russet-tinted Spain ; the idle melon-munching “ muchachos ” of 
the streets ; the half-naked children ; the women with lustrous 
eyes gleaming beneath their dark mantillas ; the dark, smooth- 
cropped priests. At an hour’s notice any time the streets of 
Seville would still furnish materials for a tableau vivant the 
very counterpart of this fine picture. 

This work belongs to the mature period of Murillo, when he 
painted firmly and solidly, with a practised hand and with 
perfect mastery of all technical resources. Those who are 
acquainted with the entire cycle of his works, and especially 
with his pictures at Seville, will discern in it traces of the ex- 
ternal influences which still exercised lingering sway over this 
most national and original painter ; reminiscences of Velasquez, 
Vandyck, and Pedro de Moya; but the mass of picture-lovers 
will see in it only the pure genius of Murillo. This picture 
is, indeed, an excellent typical example of its class and period, 
which was that of transition from the earlier dark manner of 
the master to that of his ultimate characteristic style. It offers, 
however, few evidences of the “ estilo vaporoso,” or of the colours 
blended with “leche y sangre” which have always been the 
delight of the art amateurs of his own country. 

No. 104, “ Moses in the Bulrushes,” according to the cata- 
logue ascribed to Murillo, and the property of the Duke of 
Devonshire, has nothing whatever to do with the great Spanish 
painter, nor indeed with any other Spanish master. It is, on 
the other hand, evidently an Italian picture of the second half 
of the. seventeenth century, and although an excellent work of 
art, not with certainty to be ascribed to any particular master. 
I have an impression that it may possibly be the work of Andrea 
Sacchi ; it is at all events clear that the authorship has always 
been considered rather uncertain, for there exists a last-century 
engraving of the picture in which it is ascribed to Vandyck ; 
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it is, however, as little like the work of Vandyck as that of 
Murillo. 


No. 93, by Francisco Zurbaran, is a good example of a limited 
special class of subjects within which a second-rate master 
ost achieved real excellence. This picture, which has the 
interesting iarity of being fully signed and dated (1639), was 
one of the pictures collected in Spain by Baron Taylor for King 
Louis-Philippe, and which during his reign formed the “ Spanish 
Gallery” of the Louvre. It was there a “ pendant” to og mf 
similar but superior picture now in the National Gallery ; 
were purchased at the sale of Louis-Philippe’s pictures at 
Christie and Manson’s, 

The Flemish and Dutch pictures form the great bulk of the 
present exhibition, and there are many admirable works which 
well deserve careful note and description, but, time and space 
will only allow me to make a few hasty and discursive allusions. 
Amongst the greatest masters, Cuyp, usually so well represented 
in this country, is less so this year than on the two previous 
occasions ; there is, perhaps, no really first-rate specimen—the 
large “ Landscape with Bridge, Figures, and Cattle” (No. 157), 
contributed by Mr. Bond, though certainly an important - 
cimen verging on the best period of the master, is somewhat 
eclipsed by the larger repetition of the same composition in the 
collection of the Marquis of Bute. Rembrandt also does not 
dominate so powerfully this year, yet the two large pictures, 
portraits of “Jan Palekan (?) and his Wife and Children” 
(Nos. 90 and Io1), are very important as specimens of the style 
and “technique ” of the early period of the great master. What 
can possibly have moved the managers of the exhibition to 
exhibit the flagrant copy (No. 68—portrait of an old woman 
called Rembrandt’s mother), belonging to the Earl of Hope- 
town, passes comprehension ; the well known and most certain 
original of that picture hangs in the National Gallery. It was, 
indeed, rumoured in art-circles, at the time of the purchase of 
the latter from Lady Eastlake, three or four years ago, that 
a well-known member of the Royal Academy disputed the fact 
of its genuineness, maintaining that Lord Hopetown’s picture 
was the real and veritable original ; it is to be hoped, now at all 
events, that the authority in question has recognised the fact 
that the late president of the Royal Academy knew more about 
ancient pictures than he does. In all probability the copy now 
being exhibited was executed during the period when the National 
Gallery picture was in the collection of Mr. Wells, of Redleaf. 

There are several admirable works by Vandyck, the two most 
admirable portraits of Philippe Le Roy and his wife (Nos. 
134 and 128), contributed by Sir Richard Wallace, which in 
the first edition of the Academy catalogue were ridiculously 
described as the portraits of “ Philippe le Roz,” and portrait of 
“the Queen of Philippe le Roi,” are too well known to need 
further illustration. A really important contribution has been 
made by the Earl of Hopetown in the admirable portrait of the 
Archduchess Isabella Clara Eugenia, Governess of the Nether- 
lands in her widowhood (No. 64). 

With the exception of the two glorious landscapes by Rubens 
the “ Rainbow Landscape” (No. 125, Sir Richard Wallace), and 
No. 195, “ The Watering-place,” lent by the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the great Flemish master is weakly represented. 

The beautiful portrait, ascribed to Rubens (No. 59, belonging 
to Earl Brownlow), is most certainly a fine work of Vandyck, 
executed shortly before he came to England. 

One of those services ;jwhich the Academy should specially 
endeavour to render is exemplified in the having obtained for 
exhibition the series of admirable Dutch and Flemish pictures 
belonging to Mrs. Charles Co this most welcome “envoi” is 
a striking instance of the wealth of this country in works of art 
of the very highest class, all but unknown to the majority of 
lovers of art. Probably no finer or more precious work of the 
master exists than the exquisite “ Frangois Mieris” (No. 194) 
or the “Jan Steen” (No. 197). Two other notable pictures from 
the same source, works of exceptional excellence, though by 
masters of secondary rank, are the “Asselyn” (No. 65) and the 
“Van der Meulen ” (No. 84). 

Mr..T. Baring’s beautiful picture ascribed to Job Berkheyden 
(No. 177) is a treasure unequalled in its speciality. The owner, 
however, must have overlooked the fact that the picture is in 
reality signed by Gerard Berkheyden. It was doubtless 

painted by the latter, but in all likelihood the beautiful 
figures were introduced by the other and more talented brother. 





I have space for only one more notice; it is that of the 
portrait, by Holbein (No. 32), belonging to Mr. Millais, R.A. 
If the pictures contributed to the present exhibition by Mr. 
Millais’ colleagues in the Academy had all been as genuine and 
as my er as this, the best thanks of the public would have 
been due to them, but as it is, some of the most worthless things 
in the collection have been contributed by them. 

Mr. Millais’ picture attracted much attention at the recent 
Holbein exhibition at Dresden, and it is unquestionably an 
authentic, well-preserved, and important work of the master—all 
the more interesting inasmuch as it has only recently been 
brought to light. J. C. ROBINSON. 





THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 


SINCE the notice of Mr. Wood’s discoveries in the Academy, 
vol, ii. p. 370, considerable progress has been made by him in 
clearing the site of the temple. He recommenced his exca- 
vations at the end of September last, the earliest period when 
work could be resumed with safety on a site so subject in the 
summer months to malaria fever. Mr. Wood calculates that at 
the beginning of this month he had cleared about one-third of 
the whole area of the temple. The depth of soil over the site 
is upwards of twenty feet, so that the excavation will necessarily 
be a long and costly undertaking. Mr. Wood thinks that he has 
traced part of the line of the inner row of columns and ce//a wall 
on the south side, and there seems to be ground for believing 
that the intercolumniations of this row were 17 feet. Until, 
however, a much larger area has been cleared, and the water, 
which now in the winter months rises to four feet at the bottom 
of the excavation, has been drained off, no exact knowledge of 
the plan of the temple can be obtained. 

The architectural marbles found up the present date consist 
of portions of bases of columns, portions of capitals, and many 

s. The cornice and architrave have nearly disappeared, 
and as yet there is no trace of a frieze either plain or sculptured. 
Pliny, as is well known, asserts that 36 out of the 127 columns 
of the temple were ce/ate, “sculptured in relief,” a statement 
which has been a needless stumbling-block to commentators. 
Mr. Wood has discovered fragments of several drums from these 
celate columne, and portions of pilasters, also sculptured in 
relief. Of these the most important is a drum next the base, on 
one side of which the figures in relief are very well preserved ; 
on the other side the relief has been completely broken away, 
probably by the great weight of this drum (upwards of eleven 
tons) when it was overthrown. 

The figures still preserved on this drum consist of a group of 
male and female figures, probably Olympic deities. A naked 
male figure, with the efasus hanging from his back, the ch/amys 
twisted round his left arm, and a caduceus in his hand, is clearly 
Hermes. He stands looking up as if addressing or listening to 
a female figure who stands in front of him. Her drapery, a 
talaric chiton and feplos, would be suitable for either Hera 
or Demeter. Her head is unfortunately broken away. On the 
left of this female figure is a naked female figure, winged, and 
girt with a sword, who can hardly be other than Victory. On 
the right of these figures, ze. behind Hermes, is a group of a 
draped female figure standing, her head broken away, at her 
side is the lower half of a draped figure seated, which appears 
to be male. The standing figures in this composition are six 
feet high ; the sculpture varies in projection, but may be termed 
high relief. The composition of the draperies is good, but want- 
ing in originality ; the figure of Hermes rather too naturalistic, 
with a want of refinement in the modelling and somewhat ignoble 
in the Jose. The same remarks apply to the Victory ; and the 
shortcomings in the anatomy and general carelessness in the exe- 
cution of both these figures remind us of similar defects in the 
treatment of figures on the coins of the Seleucid and other kings 
of the Macedonian period. If, however, regarded as sculpture, 
these reliefs will not bear the test of the highest standard of criti- 
cism ; they appear to be admirably calculated for their purpose as 
architectural decorations, \f, as there seems reason to believe, 
every drum of the 36 ce/ate columne was adorned with reliefs, 
and if these columns were 60 feet high, a richness of effect un- 
exampled in Greek architecture must have been attained, which 
Phidias might perhaps have pronounced barbaric, but which 
was in harmony with the Oriental tendency and exaggerated 
proportions and gorgeousness of ornament which characterized 
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the Greek art of the Macedonian period., Fragments of reliefs 
on pilasters, corresponding in proportions with those of the 
drums of columns, have also been found, but it is as well to 
reserve the description of these till they arrive in England, with 
the rest of the cargo of marbles shipped by Mr. Wood on board 
H.M.S. Caledonia last month. This cargo will probably be sent 
on from Malta very shortly. 

The architecture of the temple of Diana is, as might have 
been expected, Ionic, and very similar in character to that of 
the Temple of Apollo at Branchide, which was probably of the 
same date. With the exception of the fragments of celate 
columne and pilasters, no sculptures have been found on the actual 
site of the temple except such very small fragments as to lead 
us to fear that the Byzantine Christians, who evidently used the 
temple .as a quarry, smashed up its statues with an iconoclastic 
thoroughness which left nothing for subsequent barbarians to 
destroy. C. T. NEWTON. 





THE ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


IT was pleasant to find the “ Oratorio Concerts,” after so long 
an interval, again proclaiming their raison Wétre by such a 
performance as that of Bach’s Passionsmusik on February 20 ; 
in the presence, too, of so large and sympathetic an auditory. 
The inevitable imperfection of the earlier performance of this 
work in England—inevitable not so much from its absolute 
difficulty as from the novelty or strangeness of its style to 
English musicians—might have postponed for an indefinite 
period the ultimate acceptance of one of inferior order. -On the 
Passionsmusik the effect of these essays has been altogether 
different. The attention of thoughtful students has been con- 
tinually directed towards it. Favoured by the recent acces- 
sibility of copies, singers and players whose consideration for- 
merly was limited to their own “ parts” have learned to know 
the work as a whole; and hearers, like performers, in becoming 
familiar with, have become reconciled to much in it that once 
seemed to them ugly or uncouth. Nothing seems now wanting 
but more frequent hearing to! give The Passion of Bach a place 
in the hearts of the English people beside that of The Messiah 
of Handel. 

Mr. Joseph Barnby, following in the track opened out by Sir 
W. Sterndale Bennett, has certainly done his utmost to bring 
this about. The aes on the 2oth ult., under his direction, 
was incomparably the best that has yet been given in England 
—a performance (the first of which this could fairly be said) 
correct as well as hearty enough to have enabled an intelligent 
amateur, hearing the work for the first time, to form a fair esti- 
mate of its merits. The principal solo parts were assigned to 
Madame Cora de Wilhorst, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
and Herr Stockhausen. To the ladies may be awarded the 
credit of good intention and careful study; to the gentlemen 
something—indeed, much—more. Mr. Lloyd sustained his 
arduous part, consisting almost exclusively of recitative and aria 
parlante, bristling with difficulties physical and musical, with 
words which must be spoken, on notes at the top of the voice, 
separated by intervals often the most ungainly and unexpected,— 
most admirably. Herr Stockhausen is never heard to such 
advantage as in sacred music of the highest class, on the inter- 
pretation of which he brings to bear vocal aptitude increased 
and refined by careful training, an acquaintance both extensive 
and close with music of every epoch, nation, and quality, and 
general culture not common among those of his absorbing pro- 
fession. The highest and rarest quality of an interpreter is just 
expression, impossible without deep and intense feeling. The 
depth and intensity of Herr Stockhausen’s are in no way so 
clearly proved as in the reticence by which he governs its ex- 
pression on the greatest occasions. Those who remember— 
none who heard it can have forgotten—his delivery of the only 
one of the Divine Sufferer’s last utterances with which Bach has 
ventured to deal, will thoroughly appreciate my meaning. 

In comparison with the enormous mechanical difficulties with 
which the performance of much contemporary music is accom- 
panied, those of the Passionsmusik might not seem to demand 
special consideration ; on the contrary, though of a different 
kind, they are still considerable. Both the instrumental and 
vocal parts are deficient in that form, the boldness and symmetry 
of which so greatly facilitate the realisation of most modern 
music, and even of the music of many of Bach’s predecessors as 





well as contemporaries. It can never be argued from one of 
his passages what the next will be, or even from the beginning 
of a passage how it will end. Their execution, therefore—their 
reading at least—demands, if not a at, an unintermittent 
strain on the executant’s attention. For the first time in my 
recollection, band and chorus, under Mr. Barnby’s latest guid- 
ance, trod the intricate mazes which the ruthless old John 
Sebastian had prescribed for them, not merely with unswerving, 
but apparently unhesitating, feet. 

Having said thus much, I will touch on two or three*matters 
in which I think their performance might have been better. In 
the first chorus, “Come, ye daughters,” the chorale, “O thou 
begotten Son of God,” was, even with one’s eye on the notes of 
it in the score, nearly inaudible. As Mr. Macfarren has shown 
in his admirable essay prefixed to Messrs. Novello’s edition of 
The Passion, this and other melodies incorporated in Bach’s 
works were, and indeed still are, familiar to the people of Ger- 
many; and there can be no doubt that the great composer 
calculated on the congregations who might “assist” at their 
presentation lending their voices to add to the intensity of 
these melodies. Congregational singing all the world over 
is and always has been z# octaves; men and women utter- 
ing in their natural registers the same progressions in the 
same ‘key. It is to be hoped, therefore, that in the next 
performance of Zhe Passion, Mr. Barnby, or it may be 
Mr. Done—for the work, I rejoice to hear, is to be performed at 
the next Worcester Festival—will not be withheld by any 
pedantic or superstitious veneration for Bach’s score from carry- 
ing out Bach’s very obvious zz¢ention, even if need be in some 
new way; either by reinforcing the sopranos to whom the 
chorale is assigned by as many tenors, or by brass instruments. 
Perhaps both might be employed with good effect. Having 
counselled one seeming innovation, I have to protest against a 
real one—the singing by Mr. Barnby’s choir of the chorales 
without accompaniment, and indeed the altogether too sparing 
use of “the sacred organ” throughout his performance of the 
work. It is needless in this case to call into court tradition, 
whose evidence would be irrefragable. That of the score is still 
more emphatic. To every chorale in the Leipzig edition express 
directions are attached concerning the instruments by which the 
several parts of it are to be accompanied : “ viol’ 1™° col sop’ 
1™,” and the like. Moreover the dasses are, throughout the work, 
figured ; and figures added to basses, it need not be said, repre- 
sent notes. Why are ¢hese notes omitted in performance rather 
than any others? Mr. Barnby can hardly moved to their 
omission by the small desire to show how cleverly his choir can 
do without them. Nor can he think that Art is served by turn- 
ing these Titanic expressions of the most tremendous event in 
history into pretty part songs. The finical gradations, the 
obstreperous fortes, and the all but inaudible_pianos, for the exhi- 
bition of which the organ is mute during these chorales, are of 
themselves heresies unknown to ancient practice ; in any case 
they are altogether out of place in the rendering of these austere 
products of the country of great organs and great organists. 

The work under Mr. Barnby’s direction is considerably cur- 
tailed. This is inevitable: as a whole, its performance—with 
all the “da capos ”—would as certainly exhaust the patience of 
the most enthusiastic auditor as of the most untiring performer. 
Probably, however this curtailment may be made, somebody 
will miss something he would willingly have retained. Perhaps 
on another occasion Mr. Barnby will feel encouraged to restore 
a few of the excised numbers. Or how would it do to perform 
each part entire on two separate and not distant occasions? 
The Weithnachts-Oratorium is designed for performance on six 
different occasions. Anyhow, the occasional presentation of 
such a work is a thing to be grateful for, and a thing the possi- 
bility of which, -a quarter of a century ago, would never have 
entered the mind of its great author’s most enthusiastic wor- 
shipper. JOHN HULLAH. 





NOTES ON ART AND LITERATURE. 


Professor Liebrecht writes to us to say that the opinion 
which he expressed in the Academy, vol. ii. p. 279, concern- 
ing Simrock’s translation of Midsummer Night's Dream by 
Walpurgisnachtstraum was not intended to be final, and 
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communicates the following summary of the objections 
which have been made to it :-— 


“© In Midsummer Night’s Dream mention is made of a May-day fes- 
tival just over, which cannot be reconciled with the title or the remainder 
of the play. Kurz, the principal opponent of Simrock, attempted two 
years ago to explain the contradiction in the Shakespeare-Fahrbuch ; 
but whatever view is taken of the question, the allusion to the ‘ ob- 
servance’ is only incidental, and cannot be relied upon as fixing the 
date positively and precisely, while in all the rest of the play a different 
time of year is certainly supposed. Thus Titania says to Oberon :— 

“ © And never, since the middle summer’s spring, 
CO See ee 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturbed our sport.’ 
Midsummer nights therefore are the season for elfin revels, and the 
title is in complete correspondence with Titania’s words. 

‘*The objection that the title, Midsummer Nigh?s Dream, may be 
spurious is met by Meres, who gives it, so to say, as the official desig- 
nation in his catalogue of Shakespeare’s works ; and another suggestion, 
that Shakespeare may have written Summer Night's Dream, and in- 
cluded May in the summer, is equally untenable, for, like the Germans, 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries had long laid aside the old Teutonic 
division of the year into two seasons, and ‘ mayings’ and ‘ summerings’ 
were kept even superfluously distinct. In short, there is but one single 
passage in the play where the season is May, everywhere else it is 
Midsummer ; the one is a passing allusion, and the other is essential 
and lasts throughout the whole piece. 

‘* But again, even supposing, what is not conceded, that May-night is 
the time of the play, it still should- not be looked upon as Walpurgis- 
nacht, for the English maying and the German witches’ sabbath are 
two distinct and in their i diametrically opposite traditions, which 
must not be confounded. Shakespeare had no conception of a Wal- 
purgis-night. It is only since Goethe that the idea has been common 
property in Germany: and to credit the great poet with a conception 
_— foreign to his mind is a serious falsification of literary truth. To 

e objection, ‘ We translate for Germans, not for Shakespeare,’ it may 
be answered that Germans have a right to the genuine Shakespeare, 
who knew nothing about Walpurgis-night ; otherwise we might have a 
translation of Homer in which Troy is bombarded with cannon.” 


Don Andrea Caravita recently completed his valuable book 
of reference on the codices and treasures of art in the abbey of 
Montecassino. With the publication of a third and final volume 
he carries the history of his monastery to the opening of the 
present century. An interesting MS. fragment describes the sack 
of Montecassino by the French, and the narrative, from the pen 
of an eye-witness, reads curiously enough at a time when the 
French are complaining of the plundering which the Germans 
are said to have carried on in France. The most valuable con- 
tributions which the book contains are, however, excerpts from 
accounts and papers illustrating the lives of Andrea da Salerno, 
Marco Pini of Sienna, Francesco and Leandro Bassano, Antonio 
and Francesco da San Gallo, Marliano da Nola, Solosmeo, and 
other artists of less note. 

It has been hitherto believed that Andrea da Salerno, after 
studying under Raphael, retired to Naples, where he died in 
1545. The Montecassino records give notices of the works 
which Andrea executed between 1518 and 1530 in the choir and 
two chapels of the monastery ; they comprise a will drawn up 
at Gaeta a few days before the painter’s death. Andrea resided 
habitually at Gaeta, where he produced several pictures. He 
was buried there in 1530 in the church of Sant’ Angelo Pal- 
lanzano. 

Marco Pini is well known as a pupil of Beccafumi, who wan- 
dered from Sienna to Rome in 1549, and, passing south, founded 
a pseudo-Michaelangelesque school of art in Naples. The con- 
tract in which he agreed to paint the whole of the crypt-church 
of St. Benedict at Montecassino is dated 1557-8. 

_Travellers may still see in the refectory of the abbey a large 
picture, twenty-seven feet long by eighteen feet in height, repre- 
senting the charity of St. Benedict. Ona corner of the canvas 
are the words : “ Leander Bassano fecit.” This colossal piece 
was unknown to Ridolfi, and escaped the attention of Lanzi, 
though it was noticed in the chronicles of Gattola and Tosti. 
It was re-discovered, so to speak, in 1863, by M. de la Fage, 
who printed the records referring to it in his Essais de Diphté- 
rographie musicale. The curious fact which the documents 
republished by Caravita reveals is that the canvas was ordered 
m 1591 of Francesco Bassano, and left unfinished at his death 
in 1592, But a new agreement was made with Leandro, who 





finished and delivered the work in 1593. But Leandro had no 
more right to sign his name where we find it than Giovanni 
Bellini would have had to sign Gentile Bellini’s “Sermon of 
St. Mark” at the Brera. 

For the first time we have a distinct account of the share 
which the San Galli and others had in the celebrated tomb of 
Piero de’ Medici at Montecassino. It is well known that Piero 
had been appointed governor of the Cassinese estates by 
Louis XII., and that he successfully defended the abbey against 
the Spaniards. When the French star was on the wane, Piero 
tried to escape into the fortress of Gaeta, but ‘he was lost in a 
storm at sea, and his remains after recovery were placed in 
a vault at Montecassino. It was not till Clement VII. received 
the tiara that any attempt was made to do honour to Piero’s 
memory. Caravita’s documents show that the mausoleum was 
planned by Antonio da San Gallo, executed by Solosmeo and 
other Florentines, and adorned with statues by Francesco da 
San Gallo. The first stone was laid in 1531, and the whole 
structure was finished, after many delays, in 1546, but the in- 
scription was only carved in 1552, and the translation of Piero’s 
remains only took place in 1559. 

At no great distance from this mausoleum is the tomb of 
Guido Fieramosca, respecting which we ascertain that it was 
designed by Giovanni Marliano da Nola, who contracted for it 
in 1535, the carvers being Solosmeo, Giovanni Francesco di 
Chimento, and Lorenzo il Fancelo. C.-C, 





In the Adigemeine Zeitung for February 15, Julian Schmidt 
discusses, @fropos of Hermann Grimm, the question whether 
contemporary artists ought to be criticized in their lifetime. 
He answers in the affirmative as regards all varieties of art and 
literature, and proceeds to characterize Grimm’s L£ssays on 
Modern Art with a good deal of justice and discrimination, but 
the article is chiefly remarkable as an illustration of the endless- 
ness of literary criticism when once criticism is recognised as a 
branch of literature. Hermann Grimm is an art-critic, and 
Schmidt’s critique upon him would be fair matter for fresh criti- 
cism unless we decide that only original and independent con- 
tributions to art and literature should be criticized while their 
authors are alive, in which case only here and there an immortal 
critic like Lessing would live to be judged at all. 


A. Gaedeke communicates to Jm Neuen Reich (February 2) 
some unpublished letters from the Austrian minister in England 
at the time of Peter the Great’s visit to this country in 1698. 
They confirm the report that the czar sat to Sir Godfrey Kneller 
for his portrait, and agree with other contemporary notices in 
failing to see in him much more than a barbarian with an extra- 
vagant taste for shipbuilding. 


A curious discovery of buried treasures was made some days 
ago at Benevento by a mason who was removing the foundations 
of an old wall. His pickaxe struck upon a large pot, and on 
putting in his hand he found it full of freshly stamped gold coins. 
They proved to belong to the time of Manfred, and bear on one 
side his escutcheon, on the other the Suabian eagle. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes (February 15) is enlivened by a 
Proverbe from George Sand ; the dialogue has the lively dramatic 
neatness of which the French stage possesses and retains the 
secret, but it is a pity that the author, like most of her country- 
men, seems unable to bring this remarkable and admirable 
technical dexterity to bear upon any other subject than the “to 
be or not to be” of a criminal intrigue ; in this case the latter 
alternative is however preferred. 


Towards the end of last year the Anzeiger fiir Kunde der 
deuischen Vorzeit published some extracts from a newly discovered 
Middle-Dutch poem on the Trojan War, which a writer in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung (February 13) proceeds to assign to Maer- 
lant, the author of the Spzegelhistoriael and other works well 
known in the history of Dutch literature of the thirteenth century. 
The manuscript was found in the library of Graf v. Loé in 
Wissen-Weeze, and contains about 38,400 lines, though the end 
appears to be wanting, Its authorship is plain from a passage 
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which also establishes the identity of the “Jacob de Coster van 
Merlant,” mentioned in the famous “boec van Merline,” with 
the well-known poet Maerlant, who was therefore probably sex- 
ton of Maerlant, near Brielle. The romance of Zorec, which has 
hitherto passed for an anonymous work, is, by a plausible emen- 
dation, restored to the same writer. Two other poems, one on 
‘dreams and the other on precious stones, are mentioned by 
name, and may perhaps be discovered hereafter, but the History 
of Troy is in any case an interesting and important work. 





New Publications. 


AnprEuccI, O. Della Biblioteca e pinacoteca dell’ Arcispedale di 
Santa Maria Novella, delle ricordanze dei suoi benefattori: con- 
siderazioni storico-critiche. Firenze ; Campolmi. 

ERZAHLUNGEN u.,SCHWANKE. (Deutsche Klassiker des Mittelalters 
mit Wort- u. Sacherklirungen beg. von. F. Pfeiffer.) Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. 

Essays ON CATHEDRALS by various writers, edited by Rev. J. S. 
Howson. Murray. 

HENKEL, H. Studien zur Geschichte der Griechischen Lehre vom 
Staat. Leipzig : Teubner. 

Konic RotuHer., (Deutsche Dichtungen d. Mittelalters mit Wort- u. 
Sacherklarungen beg. von K. Bartsch. Bd. 1.) Herausgeg. von 
H. Riickert. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 

LAMARTINE, A. DE. Twenty-five Years of My Life. 
Herbert. Bentley. ; 

MEISSNER, J. Untersuchungen iib. Shakespeare’s ‘‘Sturm.” Dessau : 
Reissner. 

OBERMULLER, W. Die Abstammung der Magyaren, mit einer Einleitg. 
iib. die kelt. Wanderungen u., die heut. europdischen Volker. Wien: 
Herzfeld u. Bauer. 

PROVERBES et DICTONS agricoles de France, 
Levrault et Cie. 

SHAKESPEARE. Macbeth. Erkl. von W. Wagner. Leipzig : Teubner. 

StRuBE, C. Supplement zu den Studien iib, den Bilderkreis von 
Eleusis. Hrsg. von H. Brunn. 

Watcortt, M. E. C, Traditions and Customs of Cathedrals, Murray. 


Transl. by Lady 


Strasbourg : Berger- 





Theology. 


The Greek New Testament, edited from Ancient Authorities, with 
the Latin Version of Jerome from the Codex Amiatinus. By S. P. 
Tregelles, LL.D. Matthewto Philemon. Bagster and Sons, 1870. 

Novum Testamentum Graece. Ad antiquissimos testes denuo 
recensuit, apparatum criticum omni studio perfectum apposuit, etc. 
C. Tischendorf. Ed. octava critica major. Vols. I. II. fase. 1. 
Lipsiae : Giesecke et Devrient, 1869, 1870. 

A JOINT notice of these two editions of the New Testament 

is amply justified, as well by the similarity of their form and 

object, as by the common relation in which they stand to 
the labours of Lachmann. Assuming, as we may fairly do, 
that the careers of Tregelles and Tischendorf are well 
known to our readers, the first question which arises is 
obviously this, What are their respective principles of textual 
criticism? In the case of Tregelles, we are referred by 
himself to his Account of the Printed Text of the Greck New 

Testament, Sc, (Bagster, 1859), and his Jutroduction to the 

Lextual Criticism of the New Testament (Longmans, 1856). 

We regret that we have only had access to the latter of 

these works, but the remarks it contains on the character, 

&c. of manuscripts (pp. 24-389) are among the best which 

have been written, and confirm us in the earnest hope that 

the author may soon be well enough to bring out the pro- 
legomena together with the small remaining portion of the 
text. A just admiration is expressed (p. 134 sgg.) for 

Lachmann, who is ably defended by Tregelles against many 

objections and misconceptions. At the same; time the two 

notorious defects of Lachmann’s edition are clearly brought 
out, viz. that the authorities cited are too few in number, 
and that the Greek MSS. were but imperfectly collated by 

Philip Buttmann. Three (é.¢. B,C, D) out of Lachmann’s 

four primary documents (A, B, C, witnesses for the East; 








D, for the West) were, as Tischendorf has shown (ovum 
Testamentum Graece, 7th edit. p. cix sgg.), not as yet properly 
edited. Both defects have been carefully avoided by Tre- 
gelles, whose authorities are at once more abundant than 
Lachmann’s, and have been most scrupulously edited and 
collated by himself or by Tischendorf; in rare instances by 
others. 

The object of Dr. Tregelles’ edition is thus described by 
himself in the Introductory Notice :— 

** To give the text of the New Testament on the authority of the 

ancient witnesses, MSS. and versions, with the aid of the earlier 
citations, so as to present as far as possible ¢he text best attested in the 
earlier centuries ; to follow certain proofs, when obtainable, which carry 
us as near as possible to ¢he apostolic age.” 
This too was the aim of Lachmann, but is hardly in accord- 
ance with the words of Tregelles, which occur soon after- 
wards: “The object of textual criticism is the ascertainment, 
on grounds of evidence, of what the sacred authors actually 
wrote.” For it is clear that the best attested is not neces- 
sarily the original reading, and Lachmann therefore drew a 
distinction between his diplomatic criticism, which is simply 
concerned with the best accredited text, and the function of 
exegesis, which has to restore the original text itself, and 
which he, as a mere philologist, modestly forbore to exercise. 
Tregelles, indeed, probably means chiefly that the actual 
words of the sacred authors are much more traceable in the 
earlier than in the later MSS., but his hesitation between the 
method customary among historians and practised even by 
Griesbach, of at once inferring the original reading, and 
the purely diplomatic method of Lachmann, cannot be 
mistaken. ‘The difficulty of keeping -~criticism objective in- 
creases with the growth of the critical material, and the 
extension of the limits of textual evidence. Even Dr. Tre- 
gelles has not entirely succeeded in overcoming this. It is 
true that exegetical propriety finds no place among his criteria 
of a good reading, an omission doubtless dictated by the con- 
sideration that a reference to exegesis would interfere with a 
criticism which is essentially diplomatic. And yet his cri- 
tical decisions are not always uninfluenced by internal evi- 
dences, of which no account is given in the notes below the 
text, and which we must therefore read “ between the lines.” 
This is clear from the examples given in the Jutroduction 
(p. 345 sgg.), where the critical evidence on the sections 
Matt. i. 18-25, xiv. 22-xv. 11, 1 John v. 7, is accompanied 
by a very explicit commentary. We are far from censuring 
severely this modification of theory by practice, ‘and will 
only add that the critical rules stated in the preface to 
Part I., and at greater length in the Jutroduction (p. 343 s¢q-), 
are well deserving of attention. ; 

We now turn to the eighth edition of the Mew Testament 
by Tischendorf; the seventh has been already noticed else- 
where.* Very large additions have again been made to the 
critical apparatus, chief among which is the Cod. Sinaiticus. 
Without prejudice even to a Tregelles, we may venture to 
say that the material supplied by Tischendorf is marked by 
equal exactness, and is much more copious. Among other 
points of superiority is this, that Tischendorf has employed 
a greater number of cursives than Tregelles, who has con- 
tented himself with adducing a few important specimens, 
and that he has also mentioned how many of these support 
any particular reading. But, as we said before, this copious- 
ness of material does but increase the difficulty of consti- 
tuting the text, and this explains the charge, brought by 





* See the present writer’s review in Studien u. Kritiken, 1861, where 
Tischendorf’s principles are compared with those of Lachmann, and 
his dissertation on ‘‘ The Sinaitic MS. of the Bible with Reference to 
its Publication by Dr. Tischendorf” (Stud. u. Krit. 1864), where too 
an attempt is made to estimate the value of its text with especial refer- 
ence to manuscripts A, B, C, 
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"Tregelles (Introduction, p. 137 sgg.) against Tischendorf, of 
instability in his critical principles. Tregelles, too, has in- 
vestigated the quality and value of his authorities more than 
Tischendorf has found opportunity to do, and on the basis 
of this investigation (iid. p. 106) has undertaken, at any 
rate for the Gospels, to group the uncial MSS. according to 

' their quality and affinity. The duty of also determining the 
quality of our critical authorities in the main from an exe- 
getical point of view has been, to the best of his ability, 
fulfilled by the present writer, not only in the places referred 
to in the note, but in his Commentary on the Epistle of Paul 
to the Galatians (see the Excursus on Textual Criticism, 
p. 601 s9g.). 

We may hope that Tischendorf may find space in his 
forthcoming Prolegomena fot a more complete examination 
of the subject than he has yet published. Perhaps the 
result will be that the corruption of the text, supposed by 
this critic to have taken place before the middle of the 
second century, exists rather in the Gospels than in the 
Epistles, and that it has but seldom affected the meaning to 
any considerable extent. 

The peculiarity of this eighth edition is that it professes to 
be based on the earliest authorities, purely internal evidence 
being thrown.into the background. ; 

** Quo in negotio, postquam Bentlejus, quem rursus Lachmannus 

sequutus est, ea ratione acquiescendum censuit, que tempore concilii 
ogee ecclesiam legi solebat, felicissime providente deo evenit, ut 
nobis ad Irenzei certe tempora redire liceat” (Preface, p. xiii). 
To this objective criticism, produced in the case of Tischen- 
dorf mainly by the discovery of the Cod. Sin. (see his 
Synopsis evangelica, 3rd edit. p. liii), we have already ex- 
pressed our adhesion, though it still seems to us desirable to 
keep in view the other object as well, that, namely, of re- 
storing the original text. But is the editor justified in his 
assertion that he can generally recover the readings which 
prevailed most widely in the second century? We think not. 
Supposing that we could argue from the Latin translation 
which arose in the second century to the Greek text em- 
ployed, we should not therefore have arrived at the most 
prevalent form of the text, and still less so if, with Tischen- 
dorf, we regard the original text as having undergone no 
slight modification before the date of this Latin translation. 
And it has scarcely been made out by the editor that the 
Cod. Sin., on account of its agreement with Origen or the 
Itala in isolated passages, deserves to be treated, even in a 
partial degree, as a witness of the second century. As the 
case stands at present, it will often be easier to restore 
the original text than that of the second century. Besides, the 
Cod. Sin. seems to be over-estimated in various places, even 
according to the editor’s own principles, ¢g. when John xxi. 
25 is excised contrary to the express testimony of Origen. 

In conclusion we will mention a few passages in which 
the sense is affected by the variety of readings, and from 
which it will appear how much depends on the correct 
application of a critical method, and that even such emi- 
nent critics as those before us, starting from essentially 
similar principles, not unfrequently arrive at a different 
result. For instance, Matt. vii. 13, Treg. reads 4 zvAn, 
Tisch. brackets it; vii. 14, Treg. reads ri orev) % 7vAn, 
Tisch. éte orev} [% wvAy]. The former seems to me to be 
right in both cases: ri is more probable than én, as less 
‘common in this sense, and therefore liable to be replaced 
by the 67 of the preceding verse. Matt. xxvi. 28, Treg. has 
THs Kawhs Siabyxys, Tisch. ris Suabjxns. We prefer the 
former reading in this passage, the latter in Mark xiv. 24, 
and explain the omission of xawjs in & B from a harmo- 
nizing tendency, while A, for the same reason, has xawjs in 
Mark xiv. 24. From the point of view of objective criti- 





cism, Tischendorf might have omitted xawis with the two 
earliest MSS. Luke vi. 1, Tisch. has & caBBarw Sevrepo- 
mpéry, Treg. omits it. No doubt it is wanting in & B, but 
this is because the difficult chronological datum was not 
understood. John i. 18, Treg. povoyevis Oeds, Tisch. 6 
ys vids. The former reading is a dogmatic correc- 
tion, as is shown by the patristic quotations. Explanations 
and alterations of the text by eminent Fathers have oc- 
casioned corrupt readings, more than many critics are 
inclined to allow. The works of the Fathers should there- 
fore be examined in this as well as other aspects. Both our 
critics omit the addition to Matt. xxvii. 49, dAAos 8 AaBow 
. ... awa (comp. John xix. 35), in spite of a remarkable 
weight of testimony, and this with reason, at least if we 
aim at the original reading. Luke xxiii. 45, Treg. «at 
éoxoriaOy & Hos, Tisch. ékurdvros rod jA‘ov. The former 
is certainly correct, for a true solar eclipse does not take 
place at the time of the full moon (see the writer's Chrono- 
logische Synopse, &c. p. 387), but earthquakes are accom- 
panied by obscurations of the sun. The Fathers, particularly 
Eusebius in his Chronicon, were accustomed to connect the 
year of the Crucifixion with a real solar eclipse reported by 
Phlegon (his words are 6 jAws éfé\urev), and this was the 
origin of the reading. Luke xxii. 43, 44, and xxiii. 34, are 
rightly retained by both critics, in spite of several old MSS., 
especially B (and we may now add &), which omit them 
with an evident eye to Christology. Luke ii. 1, both critics 
omit the article before droypady; they have the historical 
fact, too, on their side. John v. 1, Treg. rightly omits the 
article before éopry; Tisch., who omitted it in the seventh 
edition, now inserts it, apparently induced by &. Of course 
“a festival” is intended, namely Purim ; comp. John iv. 35, 
vi. 4. So, too, he now reads, John v. 2, By6faba, while Treg., 
with whom we rather agree, has ByOécda. These examples 
may suffice to show that the purely diplomatic method of 
criticism does not always lead (though it does often lead) 
to the discovery of the true reading, even in the hands of the 
most skilful and learned critics. K. WIESELER, 
Christian Ethics. [Die christliche Ethik, dargestellt von Dr. H. 
Martensen, Bischof von Seeland, Allgemeiner Theil.] Gotha: 
Besser. 
It has been justly observed that ethics will continue to be 
the most interesting of the sciences, as long as it deals with 
general principles, and theories of the world and of life, but 
must at once become as tedious and trivial if we pass to 
disputed points of detail, such as are supplied by the doc- 
trine of duties, casuistry, &c. Even Rothe gives an indi- 
cation of sharing this view, when he declares (Z/eolog. 
Ethik, vol. iv. p. xlvii) that the pleasure with which he has 
worked at the doctrine of good and of virtue is equalled 
by the struggle it cost him to elaborate that of the duties, 
Our author, on the contrary, believes that the side on which 
ethics is related to the concrete forms of morality is equally 
important with the doctrine of principles (p. 82). How far 
he will succeed in avoiding the rocks of obviousness and 
redundancy, on which so many attempts to draw out a system 
of rules for life’s shifting relations and demands have split, will 
be seen from the second part of this work. The volume 
before us is confined to the theoretic half of the subject. 
The introduction consists of an enquiry into the postulates 
of Christian ethics, 7.¢. the ethical conception of God as 
the only God, and of man as the creature made in the 
image of God. It is on the whole a summary-of the con- 
tents of the well-known Christliche Dogmatik, to which this 
system of “Christian Ethics” forms the counterpart. As 
for the fundamental ethical eonceptions themselves, our 
author treats of them under the points of view developed 
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and definitively constituted by Schleiermacher and Rothe, 
those, namely, of the highest good, virtue, and law. His 
manner, however, is nothing less than scholastically abstruse 
or pedantic. The vivid form which he employs in order to 
unfold the primary moral ideas, standards, and ideals, comes 
very near that of the English “essay.” In tone he preserves 
a happy mean between the purely scientific and the religious 
or devotional, and we think his book will supply a valuable 
mental stimulus to those who combine a habit of reflection 
on the riddles of life with the traditional supernaturalism of 
which the author is a representative. H. HOLTZMANn. 





Intelligence. 


Mr. S: R. Driver, Fellow of New College, Oxford, has edited, with 
a translation and notes, a commentary on Jeremiah and Ezekiel by 
R. Mosheh ben Shesheth. The author was a learned Spanish Jew, who 
emigrated to Babylonia towards 1200. He wrote scholia on several 
Biblical books, of which only the present is known to exist in a MS, of 
the Bodleian Library. His system is rational, not Agadic, and he is 
now and then really felicitous in his explanations. It was not an easy 
task to edit a unique MS., which is besides somewhat defective, and 
not very distinctly written. As far as we have seen, both text and 
translation are fairly correct ; and the numerous notes of the editor 
testify to his knowledge of Rabbinic literature, as well as of modern 
grammarians. But why does he try the patience of his English readers 
by writing Raschi instead of Rashi, Chajjug instead of Hayyug? On 
the oe we even find Ezeqiel ; why not be consistent, and write 
either Y’hezqel or the naturalised Ezekiel ? 

Students of the text of the Old Testament will welcome the belated 
ae of the nominally first fasciculus of Mr. Field’s Hexapla 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford), containing fragments of the versions of the 
Pentateuch. The execution of the work shows no signs of falling off. 
Professor Dillmann has brought out the second part of the second 
volume of the AZthiopic Old Testament, containing the third and 
fourth books of Kings. It is based on a collation of three families of 
MSS.: 1. That representing the earliest form of the text; 2. That revised 
in accordance with another recension of the LXX. text ; and 3. That 
corrected by the light of the Hebrew. The text is printed from the 
first of these three, but the variants, often considerable, of the other 
two are given in the notes. 

Prof. Riehm has an important article in the Studien u. Kritiken, No. 2, 
on the so-called primary record in the Pentateuch, with reference to 
Graf’s remarkable work on the historical books of the Old Testament. 

Two popular essays on the narratives of the Deluge deserve attention 
from the reputation of their authors, one by Dr. Noldeke in /m Neuen 
Reich (the new German acmillan), the other by Dr. Diestel, in a 
series of lectures published by Holtzendorff and Virchow. A brilliant 
paper on the Bible and archeology, by M. Jules Soury, in the Revue 
des deux Mondes, Feb. 1, seeks to co-ordinate the Assyrian discoveries (?) 
of M. Lenormant, who ‘‘ glories in the name of Catholic,” with the most 
advanced theories of Biblical criticism. 

Dr. Davis’ new Student’s Hebrew Lexicon (Asher and Co.) aims at 
supplying a want that has long been felt by beginners. It is at least 
portable and cheap, but the attempt at comparative philology is of very 
questionable value. We decidedly prefer Bagster’s Gesenius. 

Dr. Hase, of Jena, most amiable and cultivated of ‘‘ Rationalists,” 
has published his recollections of his youth, chiefly from old diaries. 
Ideale und Irrthiimer appeals not only, nor indeed chiefly, to theo- 
logians, but throws a flood of light on the political and intellectual 
currents among German students from 1818 to 1830. 

Dr. Gritz, of Breslau, has gone to Jerusalem to collect further 
materials for vols. i. and ii. of his History of the Fews. 

Prof. Oehler, of Tiibingen, a moderate theologian of the semi- 
orthodox school, died on Feb. 18. 





Contents of the Fournals and Notes. 


Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, vol. xvii. No. 1.—Huther on 
the signification of (wn and morevew in the Johannean writings.— 
Schirm on hints for pastoral theology in the pastoral epistles.—Stern 
on John Milton and Calvinism. {Milton's theological liberality.]— 
Zwingli, a lecture by A. Ritschl.—Reviews of books: Ewald’s Biblical 
Theology, by Dillmann. ([Eulogistic.]—Kleinert’s Deuteronomy, by 
Stahelin. [Approximates to the very singular position of the author.] 
—Merx’ Fob, by H. Schutz. [Very thorough review.]—Laurent’s 
Clemens Romanus, by Jahn. [Unfavourable.]—Lipsius’ recent works, 
by Weizsicker ; &c. 

Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. u. Wiss. des Judenthums, Jan.—On 
the syllable 4a/ in Deut. xxxii. 6, by Dr. Gritz. [Two motives for its 





separation: 1. To emphasize the sentence ; 2. To avoid the danger of 
cancelling a whole column, in case a syllable ser to the second 
name were miswritten.]}——-Feb.—-The sons of Tobias, the Hellenis: 
and the Proverb-writer Sirach ; and the prophet Jeremiah in Ramah, 
by the-same. [1. To account for the apostatizing tendency among the 
Jews of that period; 2. To show that Jer. xxx. xxxi. xv. 10-19, were 
written after the fall of Jerusalem among the captives at Ramah.] 





New Publications. 


Kauiscu, M. M. Leviticus. Part II. (completion), with historical 
and critical commentaries, a new translation, and five treatises. 
Longmans, 

Keim, Th. Geschichte Jesu von Nazara. III. Band (Schluss). 2, 
Der jerusalem. Messiastod. Ziirich : Orell, Fiissli und Co. 

Luynes, Duc DE. Voyage d’Exploration 4 la Mer morte, 4 Pétra et 
sur la rive gauche du Jourdain. (En livraisons.) Paris: Bossange. 





Philosophy and Physical Science. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Philosophy of the Unconscious. [Philosophie des Unbewussten. Von 

Eduard v. Hartmann. Dritte betrichtlich vermehrte Auflage.] 

Berlin: Carl Duncker, 1871. 

THE rise of a new philosophical system, which its adherents 
hail as embodying the most important metaphysical discovery 
since Hegel and Schopenhauer, cannot be viewed with 
indifference, and curiosity changes into interest when we 
find on what principles it claims to rest. Dr. Hartmann 
modestly confesses that the mysteries of the Dialectic Philo- 
sophy are as inaccessible to him as to the ordinary world, 
and he declares in favour of a simple inductive method, by 
which he hopes to reconcile or at least to lay the foundations 
of a system which shall reconcile and embrace the last con- 
clusions of physical science and speculative philosophy. He 
does not disguise from himself the difficulty of the task, and 
it would certainly be impossible to exaggerate its importance. 
In examining the value of his present contribution towards 
its accomplishment, we must remember that something is 
gained if only the conditions of the problem have been 
clearly stated, and the best means for its solution correctly 
pointed out. For this reason we are anxious to do full 
justice to the “ Philosophy of the Unconscious,” and though 
the author is somewhat unmethodical in the exposition of his 
views, this can perhaps be better done by following his own 
arrangement than by recasting his arguments in a logical 
order which he might repudiate. 

The nature and existence of “ the Unconscious” have to 
be explained and demonstrated in the course of the work, 
but the meaning of the name can be described at once ; it 
does not stand for unconsciousness, but for “the unknown 
positive subject of whom unconsciousness can be predicated,” 
for the unconscious Will and unconscious Idea of the Unknown. 
The name is new, but the thing, as the author explains, is 
only his equivalent for the common first principle of every 
considerable philosophy (Spinoza’s Substance, Schelling’s 
Subject-Object, Fichte’s Ich, Plato’s and Hegel's Idea, 
Schopenhauer’s Will, &c.), now for the first time approached 
by the light of scientific experience instead of @ frioré 
reasoning. To relieve philosophy from the reproach of 
remoteness and unpracticality would be much, and consider- 
ing how slowly metaphysical science advances, it would 
perhaps be more to have suggested a name which designates 
the sum of our actual ignorance rather than a climax of 
fancied knowledge. There are some scientific discoveries 
which are a mere question of time and patience, there are 
others which may reasonably be expected to follow from the 
first, and there are also questions which we are at present 
quite unable to conceive as soluble by the methods of 
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mathematical or physical science. If these questions have 
anything more than their inscrutability in common, x might 
be a better name than the Unconscious for the unknown 
quantity ; but it is certainly well that there should be some 
general name under which we can conceive all that we do 
not know in contradistinction to all that we do or easily 
might know. Unfortunately, Dr. Hartmann aims at more 
than this simple clearance of the intellectual ground, and the 
-whole superstructure of his argument rests on no more solid 
basis than the evidences of design in nature! It is the old 
story of the watch and the watchmaker with fresh illustrations 
taken from the more curious facts of natural history, and we 
might think we were reading Paley but that the name of the 
artificer is changed, for the Unconscious is endowed with all 
the old theological properties, Eternity, Omniscience, Omni- 
potence, and especially Incomprehensibility, which serves 
here as elsewhere to explain why the others are not of more 
use to their possessor. 

The author confesses that he does not hope to convince 
any one who is not already persuaded that nature works 
with a purpose (Zndzweck), and he is perhaps right not to 
think highly of the efficiency of reasoning if he himself, after 
studying Spinoza, Hume, and} physical science, still finds it 
possible to ascribe anthropomorphic motives to nature and 
to consider cause as a metaphysical idea. However, in 
support or confirmation of the opinion where it exists, he 
has one curious argument. Assuming that everything must 
have an efficient cause, that cause must lie either in the 
material circumstances attendant on the production of the 
effect, or in other material circumstances, or it must be of 
a spiritual nature. The second alternative is inadmissible 
because all the material circumstances which can in any 
way influence the result are supposed to be reckoned in the 
first, so that it may be said that there is an equal antecedent 
probability in favour of the material or the spiritual character 
of the desired cause. Thus far there is nothing amiss, except 
the application of the law of chances to ascertained physical 
facts ; but the author proceeds to argue as if no physical 
facts were ascertained, that the probability of the cause being 
spiritual increases with every material circumstance that is 
set aside as not cause. In illustration he enquires why hens 
sit, and children see with their eyes, and enumerates the 
conditions required for both phenomena, with the omission 
of the one thing needful in the eyes of a naturalist—their 
descent from animals with eyes and a habit of hatching eggs. 
Of course the laws of inheritance can only give the reason, 
not the cause, of the occurrence, and science does not trouble 
itself to provide the hen with an adequate motive for her 
sudden adoption of a sedentary life, such as Dr. Hartmann 
finds in the intention of the Unconscious that the species 
shall be preserved. But in the second case there is not 
even the appearance of voluntary action, and ail the mathe- 
matical formule brought together to determine the degree 
of improbahility (0°99994) that the fourteen physical con- 
ditions of sight which he enumerates should come together 
fortuitously, are little short of absurd in face of the simple 
fact that parents with two eyes and the necessary optical 
apparatus do, under normal conditions, invariably give birth 
to children similarly endowed. 

The body of the work—for thus far we have not got 
‘beyond the introduction—is divided into three sections :— 
A. The corporeal manifestations of the Unconscious ; B. The 
Unconscious in the mind; C. The metaphysics of the 
Unconscious. In these, two points have to be established : 
first, that the words unconscious thought and unconscious 
will do not involve a contradiction in terms ; and, secondly, 
that we see traces in nature of thought and will which we 
cannot refer to any known conscious subject. It is one of 





the difficulties of the attempt to reconcile science and specu- 
lation that we are obliged to use abstract terms before the 
nature of the things they denote has been.ascertained. In 
the present case we are called upon to recognise the assumed 
effects of Will and Idea in the first book, while the possibility 
of their existence is considered in the second, and their 
reality not till the third book. A better arrangement might 
have been possible, though, we admit, not easy. Following 
the author, we begin with “the unconscious will in - the 
independent spinal and nervous systems,” and the “ uncon- 
scious idea which presides at the execution of involuntary 
(z.e. reflex or mechanical) movements.” Apart from the 
teleological tendencies already noticed, it is a matter of 
indifference (or terminology) whether conscious human will 
is explained away into the action of physical laws, or whether 
the action of physical laws is uniformly described as voluntary, 
but less than nothing is gained if we are simply invited to 
credit nature with will in its popular acceptation of free 
preference and choice. In some passages the author seems 
almost guilty of this inconsistency, but it is not a necessary 
part of his system. Will in the abstract does not exist, and 
any particular act of Will can only will the transition from 
one state or condition to another. The tenour or content 
(Znhailt) of the Will is formed by the Idea of two states, one 
of which is viewed as actual and the other as desirable, and 
the will itself is the longing or striving after the realisation of 
the second idea, or, to speak’more precisely, Will is defined 
as the immediate cause of whatever change takes place. 
Before tracing the distinction between conscious will and 
idea and the same faculties as ascribed to the Unconscious, 
we have to ascertain what the author understands by con- 
sciousness. In the first part the answer is that of simple 
materialism: the threshold of consciousness is passed when- 
ever the clearness and strength of the brain-vibrations reaches 
a certain point. It is in the account of what takes place 
short of that point, and in the metaphysical explanation of 
the dawn of consciousness, that, for better or worse, we come 
to something original. Consciousness (Bk. C. 3) is also 
“the stupefaction of the will at the sensible existence of an 
idea not willed by itself.” How the will, which, according to 
a very able argument, is shown a few pages farther on to be 
naturally and necessarily unconscious, can be supposed 
capable of feeling (é.e. being conscious of) astonishment, is 
not explained. And the companion demonstration that 
consciousness cannot be an inherent element of the idea, 
but must be something accidental to it produced from with- 
out, has the effect, whether intentionally or not, of neutral- 
ising all the preceding materialist admissions. In effect Dr. 
Hartmann makes conscious thought material,and unconscious 
thought the reverse, a proceeding plainly at variance with 
his own principles of:the economy to be observed in explain- 
ing natural phenomena. The passages which he quotes 
from idealist philosophers, who knew even less than we do 
of the physiology of the brain, to show that they recognised 
the existence of thought which had not quite passed the 
threshold of consciousness, refer in their original “contexts 
rather to thought which as thought is not yet quite perfect 
and complete. Spinoza’s “‘confused ideas” should have 
been coupled with Kant’s “dunkle Vorstellungen.” We 
should have expected to find a writer, who goes so far in 
his devotion to positive science, prepared either to deny the 
existence of unconscious ideas or to explain it as a state of 
the brain to which the finishing touch, which brings con- 
sciousness, was still accidentally wanting. Materialism offers 
the simplest solution of such problems as memory, asso- 
ciation, &c., for material modifications of the brain may be 
of many kinds or degrees without quite reaching that kind 
or degree which corresponds to completely developed 
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thought or consciousness. And it is not easy to see why, 
after braving the dangers and difficulties of an unpopular 
system, he rejects its help when most readily available. If 
consciousness presupposes thought, and thought presupposes 
certain physical conditions, the cross requisition of a contra- 
diction to will is superfluous, though its presence may be 
recorded as a fact in psychology. But psychology is not the 
author’s strongest point, at least there is much that might 
be objected in detail to his account of the next phase of the 
unconscious idea, in which it seems simply to be a name for 
as much of our ordinary mental processes as has become 
mechanical and involuntary from habit, or is too swift and 
simple for analysis. 

After the proof that unconscious thought is possible 
follows the enquiry into the thought of the Unconscious, and 
all Dr. Hartmann’s learning and ingenuity are called upon 
to bridge the yawning gulf between the two. He explains 
by the influence of the Unconscious in language the strangely 
perfect grammatical arrangements of barbarous languages, 
which have before now been claimed by Christian apologists 
as evidences of the miraculous origin of speech, and are 
scarcely more strange than the way in which figures lead 
of themselves from one combination to another, or the way 
(only proving that human thought obeys its laws) in which 
men of genius divine remote discoveries, and one intelligent 
system of philosophy is always on the point of blending with 
another, and that of leading to a third. But his chief 
reliance is of course upon the argument from design, in sup- 
port of which he multiplies stories of instinct and instances 
of adaptation, from all of which he draws the same inference 
which their number does not strengthen ; namely, that the 
course of the material universe is governed and actuated by 
mind, to wit, the mind of the Unconscious, an entity of a 
somewhat theological character, indefinitely more so at least 
than Spinoza’s God, as the author in his third edition ex- 
pressly admits. Here it is that Dr. Hartmann disappoints 
expectation: the Unconscious, or, as we should prefer to 
say, the Unknown, must be looked upon provisionally as 
the agent in innumerable natural processes ; but it is impos- 
sible that a general name, improbable that a supernatural 
being, should be actuated by human feelings such as want 
and wish. The actual tendencies of nature can and must 
be recorded and summed up, but we can account for very 
few, and the attempt to explain and motive all has never 
yet led to anything but Fetishes. But even supppsing, as in 
the absence of proof to the contrary is allowable, that the 
Unconscious is the one and indivisible mind of the universe, 
it does not, on the whole, will the preservation of every 
species, but (since it is omnipotent) what takes place, ze. the 
‘Struggle for existence, and the alternating inferiority of its 
own most ingenious contrivances for offensive and defensive 
warfare. 

The distinction between the will of the brain and that 
of the nervous or muscular system is no doubt valid. The 
brain possesses very little indirect and no direct power of 
influencing the course of such vital functions as the circulation, 
respiration, digestion, &c., which are fairly paralleled to the 
instinctive life of less developed animals, and like that might 
perhaps be ascribed to the unconscious will of the organism, 
but have nothing to connect them with the intelligent will of 
the Unconscious. The author supposes “ intelligence in the 
central organs,” but the intelligence is probably of the same 
transcendental character as the will and the ideas: for, what- 
ever else is doubtful, science certainly tends to establish an 
indissoluble actual connection between rational and con- 
scious mind and brain-fibre of a particular kind. It is 
for physiologists to decide whether the spinal marrow and 
ganglions do what they do in so far as they approximate in 





composition to the organ of thought, but the intelligence ot 
which Dr. Hartmann speaks is independent of these con- 
ditions. Instead of resolving the dualism of mind an 
matter into a higher or simpler unity, the third hypothetical 
element which he introduces merely parodies the known 
forms of the other two, and while its very existence does not 
admit of scientific proof, the imaginary fertility of the prin- 
ciple discourages really hopeful trains of thought. Thus, in 
the third Book the author appears for a moment on the 
point of arguing to the real existence of the world from 
the independent material existence of the human body as evi- 
denced by the material conditions of thought, some of which 
fall within and others without the direct sphere of conscious- 
ness. The hint is not followed up, though we can scarcely 
imagine a discovery more likely to lead to the reconciliation 
of science and philosophy than a rational inference from 
physical facts in favour of a doctrine which no deductions 
a priori have yet succeeded in securing against the attacks 
of scepticism. 

It would take too long to examine the “ Metaphysics of 
the Unconscious” as carefully and minutely as they deserve, 
for even when we decline to follow, or perhaps fail to trace, 
the thread of the main argument, the incidental matter is 
always interesting and suggestive, and the more abundant 
that the authors method is not severely consequent. 
Chap. V., “ Matter as Will and Idea,” is perhaps the most 
important, though the physical theories it contains are rather 
in advance of our present knowledge, and, a still more serious 
objection, they do little to support the metaphysical assump- 
tions previously made. In a perfectly consequent scheme 
unconscious mind would correspond to rudimentary atomic 
matter ; the Unconscious would -begin where the conscious 
ends, and the continuity of nature, already-defended in a 
chapter on Consciousness in the Vegetable Kingdom, might 
have been firmly established. ‘The existence and nature of 
the Unconscious, however, having been already taken for 
granted, it only remains to reduce the elements of conscious- 
ness to their simplest form. Matter is, on the one hand, “a 
system of atomic forces in a state of equilibrium,” on the 
other, “a combination of acts of will emanating from the 
Unconscious.” Of course, the idea of force ends by swallow- 
ing up that of the material upon which it acts; but we must 
ask what is a Kraftpunkt without the idea of extension, and 
therefore of body ; and in this atmosphere of rarefied specu- 
lation the paradoxical redundancy of the Unconscious to 
cause what is already accounted for, or to account for what 
does not take place, is more apparent than ever. The con- 
ception of individual existences is also rendered unneces- 
sarily difficult by the attempt to deduce their singularity 
from the Unity and Totality of the Unconscious, Indi- 
viduality of character is surely either a series of facts or a 
generalisation based on them,-and in real existence it is 
similarly either physical or rational; the germ-cell and the 
conscious mind are one and many, according to the defi- 
nition preferred. 

We have not as yet noticed the extent of Hartmann’s 
obligations to Schopenhauer, which are about equivalent to 
those of Schopenhauer to Kant, but rather less freely and 
gratefully acknowledged. In the chapter on “ The Unreason 
of Willing and the Misery of Being,” Schopenhauer’s influence 
is supreme, for pessimism is not the conclusion to which 
a systematic admiration of the works of nature would seem 
to point. Optimism of an unusually sweeping character 
would have been more natural, and indeed the supposition 
of unconscious happiness seems almost necessary to stimu- 
late the unconscious will to give effect to the unconscious 
idea. Instead of this we find one more paradox. The 
Unconscious is All-wise and All-powerful, and the world is 
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the best possible world; but that does not interfere with its 


being heartily bad, and im fact a great deal worse than 
nothing. Why it could not have been better is not exactly 
explained, though the author is no doubt right in supposing 
that it would if it could. His remedy for its evil estate 
only differs from that of Schopenhauer in being more radical. 
Annihilation is the goal, but the annihilation of the indi- 
vidual is.not enough. 
** Du kannst im Grossen nichts vernichten 
Und fangst es nun im Kleinen an” 

is the reproach he addresses to his master. The release of 
one man is followed (such is the imbecility of will) by the 
birth of another, and even if the whole human race were to 
die out by common consent, nothing would be gained, for 
“the poor world would still continue and the Unconscious 
would have to take the first opportunity of creating a new 
man or other similar type.” ‘The whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth with us,” and the problem is to enable the 
rational will for self-destruction to outweigh the blind, 
alogical, absolutely stupid creative will. Consciousness is 
the first step towards the attainment of the desired result, 
but the later ones are involved in mystical obscurity, only for 
our encouragement it is pointed out that the world will pro- 
bably have an end, because it has an Endzweck (aim) which 
would be absurd on its part if the aim were not attainable, 
while its attainment of course marks the conclusion of the 
world-process thereto directed. Here however an awful pro- 
spect opens before us. Even when the universe has com- 
mitted suicide by the exercise of moral forces as yet undreamt 
of, “the possibility still remains that the potentiality of the 
will may once again decide itself in favour of willing,” and a 
new universe and after that another and an endless series 
beyond may come in the future to know “the misery of 
being.” It is true that the author calculates the probabilities 
after his favourite fashion, and settles that the chances are 
against existence, but the apprehensions he excites are too 
lively to be allayed by a sum. Schopenhauer’s Nirwana 
is surely better than this still more Indian vision of infinite 
worlds. The blind will which has once produced the calami- 
tous phenomena of existence may do so again, for it is as 
incapable of experience or memory as of reflection, while no 
being capable of reflection could have voluntarily created 
the mass of evil actually extant. 

This last rather circular argument has not prevented the 
obvious enquiry as to the difference between Dr. Hartmann’s 
“Unconscious” and the God of the vulgar. In the rapidly 
succeeding second and third editions of his work he has 
attempted to answer the question in a manner which seems, 
upon the whole, intended to qualify the uncompromising 
irreligion of his central standpoint. He treats Pantheism 
as the inevitable outcome of philosophical theism, and admits 
that the Unconscious is simply the Pantheist’s God without 
the attribute of consciousness, which he thinks ought not 
to be ascribed to nature on the mere ground of analogy, 
though he was content to attribute intelligence for no better 
reason. He concludes that there is no valid distinction be- 
tween philosophical theism rightly understood and the philo- 
sophy of the Unconscious, but the motto on his title-page, 


“Speculative Resultate nach inductiv-naturwissenschaftlicher Methode,” 


should warn him not to carry his concessions too far. 
Philosophical theism, however “ rightly understood,” is not 
a doctrine that can easily be proved by the inductive 
methods of natural science. The other additions, amount- 


ing in all to something like a seventh part of the original 
work, serve rather to complete and amplify the superstruc- 
ture than to strengthen the foundations of the system, or to 
modify its general character. 


To sum up the results of this new philosophy in a few 
words: The Unconscious is a metaphysical divinity who 
reigns but does not govern; Will is an irrational fate whose 
decisions are not final, and Consciousness is the creature of 
one and pupil of the other of these two inaccessible 
forces which it is to reconcile in the common destruction of 
itself and them. Untenable as a system, the “ Philosophy of 
the Unconscious” is certainly the work of an able man, but 
the author is heedless as well as daring, and he follows the 
uncertain course of his ideas without pausing often enough 
to compare the whence and the whither. 

H. LAWRENNY. 





Intelligence. 


An attempt is being made to raise a testimonial—‘‘ Ehrendank ”—to 
Ludwig Feuerbach. The committee who have recently published an 
appeal on his behalf include (among other well-known German resi- 
dents in England) Professor Goldstiicker, Dr. Max Schlesinger, and 
Feuerbach’s former fellow-worker in the famous Hadlische Fahrbiicher, 
Arnold Ruge. The intrinsic value and historical importance of Feuer- 
bach’s work none can doubt who has even a superficial acquaintance 
with the troubled period of German thought from Hegel’s death to the 
revolution of 1848: a period dominated by the effort to unriddle the 
ambiguous utterances which—in all departments of thought, but especi- 
ally in theology—the oracle of Berlin had left as the-final outcome of 
philosophical-method. Among the knot of younger thinkers who first 
developed in a negative direction and finally broke loose from the 
master’s system, Feuerbach is the most impressive, with the doubtful 
exception of Strauss. His work has not the weight derived from 
concentration and coherence, nor his mind the clear grasp and steely 
acumen that belong to Strauss, but in impetuous comprehensiveness of 
speculation, the passionate earnestness of utterance, even the very in- 
coherency and inconsistency with which he pursues truth in leaps and 
springs down the bewildering precipice of negation, he seems the more 
representative man. As such work as his inevitably excludes the 
worker from the ordinary material rewards of intellectual toil, such a 
recognition of its value as the committee propose seems very appro- 
priate, especially when, as the appeal informs us, the philosopher, at 
the age of 68, is bearing the double burden of disease and severe 
pecuniary losses. The treasurer's address is, Herrn Gustav Sachs, 39, 
Mincing Lane, E.C. 





Scientific Notes. 





Anthropology. 


Primitive Urn.—Dr. Marschall, of Marienburg, describes (Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie, Berlin, 1871, part vi. 120) an urn found in an ancient 
tomb at Liebenthal near Elbing, on one of the mouths of the Vistula. 
The remarkable feature of it is that, while the other clay urns found in 
the district are invariably plain, this one has a cover rudely modelled in 
the form of a human head, resembling the Canopic urns of the Egyptians, 
and, still more, certain very early examples of Etruscan pottery. Dr. 
Marschall points out that the place where this urn was found is not 
more than six German miles distant from the ancient Truso (on Lake 
Drusis), the centre of the amber trade in early times, and i ines 
Etruscan traders to have conveyed or sent thither, among other wares 
to be exchanged for amber, urns of this description, But the Lieben- 
thal specimen is more rude than the rudest Etruscan ware : whence it is 
conjectured to be the work of a native potter copying —- a pretty 
tude Etruscan model, a conjecture which seems to be well founded 
considering the amount of Etruscan work in metal and other materials 
already found, not only in the district in question and along the shores 
of the Baltic, but also in most other parts of Europe. e dates he 
assigns as the limits within which it must have been made are B.C. 1000 
and B.C. 300, corresponding to the duration of the Etruscan nationality. 
The word Trusi may or may not be related directly to Trusci and 
Etrusci. 

Stone Implements found in Greece.—Mr. George Finlay’s collec- 
tion of implements of the stone age found in Greece consists now of 
about 300 pieces, considerable additions, both in numbers and import- 
ance, having been made during the last year. Dr. Hirschfeld yay 
jir Ethnologie, Berlin, 1871, part v. 106) describes them as mostly 
axes, chisels, and hammers, but all excepting two without any trace of 
handles. Two are of precious stone and small, one being cornelian, 
the other amethyst, but the material generally is serpentine, diorite, 
nephrite, granite, porphyry, or hematite. It is strange that of all places 
in ancient Hellas the first where implements of the stone age were 





found should be the neighbourhood of Orchomenos, the seat of the 
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Minyz, whom the Greeks used to look back to as the prehistoric 
founders of their civilisation. As yet these implements have mostly 
been found in Eubcea, Boeotia, Attica; in the Peloponnesus at Gythium, 
Sikyon, Corinth, and Epidauros; in Macedonia, at Athos, and in 
Thessaly. Mr. Finlay is an Englishsresident at Athens, and well known 
as the author of the History of the Byzantine Empire, 

In the Yournal of the Anthropological Institute of New York, vol. i. 
No. 1, 56, J. W. Ward describes some remarkable sculptured rocks near 
the town of Barnesville, Belmont County, State of Ohio. They are 
the outcrop of the coarse carboniferous grit of the Muskingum coal-beds, 
and lie, slightly tilted, a foot or two above the soil. They bear, as the 
drawings accompanying the _— show, chiselled intaglios of the foot- 

rints of the buffalo, ~ bang wolf, or possibly the dog, the bear, land- 

irds, one of which is undoubtedly the turkey, water birds, and pro- 
minently man, both juvenile and adult ; presenting in each case the 
exact appearance of the natural tread in plastic clay of the several 
animals represented. In the case of the representations of the birds’ 
feet, the details of the general plant of the foot, the spread of the toes, 
the joints, the phalangial cushions, and the whole impressions are so 
perfect that the author almost accepted the suggestion that they are 
real bird-tracks. Engraved figures of the foot-tracks of animals are fre- 
quently met with throughout the States, rarely, however, in association 
with those of man, and they are generally mere scratches in outline. On 
each of the Belmont slabs is a well-drawn figure of a serpent in motion. 





Geology. 


The Nullipores in Limestone.—Limestones of many formations, 
but especially of the triassic and tertiary, are ees of small organic 
bodies, which have hitherto generally gone by the collective name of 
** Nullipores.” C, W. Giimbel has collected Nullipores of every variety, 
from all formations, and subjected them to the most critical examina- 
tion. Ina lengthy paper on the subject (4%. der bairischen Akademie, 
IT. Classe, Bd. xi. [thendieng I) he divides the so-called Nullipores 
into two great groups, the one belonging to the Dactylopores and the 
other to Lithothamnium ; the former occur principally in triassic rocks, 
the latter in tertiary limestones, There are likewise a number of sub- 
ordinate forms, as Ceriopora, Pustulopora, &c. As yet Giimbel has 
only described the second group, the Lithothamniz. It is remarkable 
‘that the recent representatives of this group contain only two per cent. 
of organic matter, the remainder being inorganic, and consisting chiefly 
of carbonates which were most probably produced in the organism of 
the plant from the sulphates of lime and magnesia of the sea-water. 
This powerful collector and consumer of carbonates of lime caused 
during the tertiary epoch the enormous deposits of ‘‘ Nullipora” lime- 
stones of the Vienna basin, of Northern Italy, and the pisolitic limestone 
of Paris. A point of great interest is the enormous percentage of 
magnesia in certain recent Lithothamniz, reaching in some cases 17 
per cent. And it is a question whether the agent of the direct forma- 
tion of dolomite and dolomitic limestone may not perhaps be traced to 
this vast collector of mineral matter. 

Infra-Lias in* Yorkshire.—The Infra-Lias, 7. ¢. the zone of Am- 
monites planorbis and A. angulatus, has hitherto been only found at 
Redcar. In a paper read at the meeting of the Geological Society 
of London, January 24, the Rev. J. F. Blake described its occurrence 
in section at Cliff, near Market Weighton, where it and lower beds are 
well exposed, and yield an abundant suite of fossils. He considers, 
however, that these beds do not belong to the typical Yorkshire area, 
but are the thin end of the series which stretches across England. He 
~~ there was a barrier in Carboniferous times, separating the 
coalfields of Yorkshire and Durham, breaking the continuity of the Per- 
mian beds, and, oe round the secondary rocks to the north of it, 
formed the real Yorkshire basin, while the beds at Cliff were imme- 
diately to the south of it. 


The Upper Greensand of the Neighbourhood of Cambridge. 
—At a meeting of the Geologists’ Association, held on February 2, 
the Rev. J. G. Bonney, of Cambridge, read a paper on the geology 
of the Cam valley, and described the position of this seam, which 
is barely a foot in thickness, and rests on the eroded surface of the 
Gault. It is full of green grains and dark nodules, rich in phosphate 
of lime, the matrix being a fine chalky marl, full of Foraminifera and 
minute fragments of organisms, with a considerable mixture of mud, 
insoluble in oo acid, The composition of the green grains, 
commonly called glauconite, was shown to differ considerably from 
that of the typical mineral bearing thé name. He failed to convince 
himself that any of the granules are casts of Foraminifera. The fossil 
remains of the deposit are remarkable, more especially for the number 
and size of the Pterodactyles and Turtles. Mr. Bonney believes this 
deposit to have been formed during the Upper Greensand epoch, but 
to contain many fossils that have been derived from the Upper Gault 
by slow denudation. 


The Occurrence of Brackish Forms in Marine Deposits.— 


are in process of decomposition a true brackish fauna springs up. - Th. 
Fuchs (Verhandl. geol. Reichsanst. 1872, No, 2, 1) has had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the same phenomenon in the Bay of Messina, eae 
large quantities of refuse are thrown into the sea at a point where a 
brackish fauna has arisen, strangely contrasting with the neighbouring 
marine forms. He found amongst them large numbers of Cerithium 
mediterraneum (Deh.), with Buccinum neriteum, B. corniculum, Colum- 
bella rustica, &c., all forms that are common in the fauna of the 
Sarmatian etage.: This observation explains the sudden appearance of 
brackish shells with marine ones in the same deposit, and accounts for 
the fact that, with very few exceptions, all coal-beds contain repre- 
sentatives of a brackish fauna. 

Scarcity of Organic Life in the Alpine Flysch.—Dr. Carpenter 
and Mr. T. G. Jeffreys, it is well known, made the startling discovery 
that the great depths of the Mediterranean are entirely destitute of 
organic life, and they hinted in their report at the possible absence of ali 
traces of life in the great sandstone zone of the Flysch, assigning to it 
a deep-sea origin. Th. Fuchs (Verh. geol. Reichsanst. 1872, No. 2, 2) 
controverts this view, and shows that the Alpine Flysch —— an 
abundant, though monotonous, fauna of Annelida, while Fucoides are 
so plentiful that the zone has received the name of Fucoid sandstone. 
These remains clearly indicate a shallow-sea origin for the Flysch. 


Alpine Formations in Eastern Transylvania.—The labours of 
the Kin. Ungar. geol. Anstalt (the Hungarian geological survey) during 
the last year demonstrated beyond doubt that the mountain-ranges 
dividing Transylvania from Moldavia are an eastern continuation of 
the Alps, or rather of the Bakonyer Wald, which is the eastern exten- 
sion of the Alps. Between Transylvania and the Alps a tertiary sea 
covered the enormous tract of country now forming the plains of 
Hungary. Among strata yielding great numbers of Alpine fossils may 
be mentioned the Werfener shales, Guttenstein limestone (Trias), the 
Grestener and Hierlatz strata (Lias), and Lower and Upper Nev- 
comian. (Verh. geol. Reichsanst, 1872, No. 2, 27.) 


The Geology in China.—In a letter on the ‘‘ Regions of Nanking 
and Chinkiang,” by Baron von Richthofen, dated August 31, 1871, 
this indefatigable traveller and geologist gives a short sketch of the 
result of his geological investigations in China. He has distinguished 
the following groups:—1. Zhe Peking system, which covers the 
largest space in Eastern Asia, and most probably corresponds with 
the Silurian formation of Europe and North America. Eruption of 
granite and great disturbances in connection therewith towards the end 
of this period are to be traced. 2. Zhe Nanking system, representing 
our Devonian formation, consisting principally of quartz sandstones, 
with coal-beds, lead and iron ores. 3. Zhe Kitao limestone and coai 
formation, which resembles the Carboniferous of Europe, and is divisible 
into two groups. 4. Zhe Tatung strata consist. of stratified con- 
glomerates of unknown age, and seem to have been deposited as deltas 
of rivers. Over these again are loess and alluvium. 

The Upheaval of the Swedish Coast.—Not far from Morup, 
on the Halland shore, is a large block, ten feet high and fifteen feet 
broad, which served as a beacon as far back as the eleventh century. 
In September 1816 this stone was, according to the measurements of 
Bexell, four feet above high-water mark, and it still bears an inscription 
to that effect. It is stated in Ausland, 1872, No. 8, 191, that this 
block of stone was last summer 120 feet from the shore, indicating a 
comparatively recent and rapid upheaval along this coast. In no histo- 
rical records of this stone it is stated to have been actually in the water, 
but invariably at the water, from which it appears that the upheaval 
commenced with the present century, and is now rapidly progressing. 


Physiology. 

Mechanism of Thought.—An important paper was read at the last 
meeting of the Medico-Chirurgical Society on this subject, by Dr. 
Broadbent. His theory was based partly on the results of his own 
dissections, partly on remarkable cases of loss of speech and paralysis 
that either came under his own notice or have been recorded by others. 
It may be broadly stated as follows. The impressions derived from the 
several senses are conducted by fibres radiating from the crus cerebri 
and central ganglia to the convolutions of the longitudinal and Sylvian 
margins of the hemispheres, the intervening convolutions receiving no 
radiating or callosal fibres. In the former the impressions are asso- 
ciated together into ideas, whilst they become the subjects of thought 
in the latter. Now, when it is desired to express these trains of 
ideas in speech, impulses are transmitted along those medullary fibres 
of the brain that extend from the supreme centres to the third left 
frontal convolution. In this the ideas are formulated into words, as 


representing intellectual symbols, the centre selecting, as it were, 
the sounds appropriate to the expression of the idea. To produce 
the audible expression of these sounds, that centre again in its turn 
propagates impulses to the corpus striatum, the great co-ordinating 
motor centre at the base of the brain. In order to speak, a great variety 





Dr. Lorenz was the first to notice that in places where organic masses 


_ of muscular movements required then have to be co-ordinated ; those, 
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in short, ing the movements of the chest, the larynx, the tongue, 
and the fips. The co-ordination of these muscles is effected by the 
corpus striatum, which acts upon the requisite nerve nuclei in the me- 
dulla ‘a, and thus speech is effected. Lesions at different points 
of this chain of ganglia and nerves are of course accompanied by different 
symptoms, some of which are of a most remarkable character. The 
sequence of events on this theory then is: the formation of ideas in 
the marginal convolutions at the summit of the sensory tract; the 
employment of these in trains of thought in the convolutions withdrawn 
from immediate relation with the outer world; the propagation of 
excitations to the third left frontal convolution, leading to the selection 
of certain sound groups; the co-ordination in the corpus striatum of 
the muscular movements required to produce those sounds ; and, finally, 
the transmission of —r from the several nuclei of the medulla 
oblongata to each individual muscle required to be brought into play. 


Position of the Centre of Gravity in Insects.—F. Plateau contri- 
butes a paper on this subject to Mature (Feb. 15, 1872), in which he 
shows that the centre of gravity in an insect is situated in the vertical 
and median plane which passes along the longitudinal axis of the body. 
It occupies a position almost identical in Insects of the same sex and 
species when in the same attitude. The exterior form of the body, 
however, rarely allows its exact position being determined without 
experiment. The centre of gravity varies in position in the two sexes ; 
and during metamorphosis the relative centre approaches the head, 
whilst the absolute centre recedes from it. While standing, the centre 
of gravity is | wong at the base of the abdomen, or in the posterior por- 
tion of the thorax, and usually in the centre of the length of the body. 
Inwalking it undergoes constant displacement around a mean point too 
small to be measured. In aquatic insects the centre of gravity is nearer 
the lower than the upper surface of the body. F. Plateau also points out 
what are the displacements of the centre of gravity in flying and swimming. 


The Influence of Violet Light on the Growth of Animals and 
Plants.—General Pleasonton, of Philadelphia, has been engaged on 
some very interesting experiments on the influence of light transmitted 
through violet glass in developing animal and vegetable life. Cuttings 


of vines of some twenty varieties of —_ were planted in a vinery in - 
& 


the roof of which every eighth row o was violet-coloured. Very 
soon the vines placed under the violet glass began to attract attention 
by their rapid growth, attaining in the course of five months a growth 
of 45 feet in length, and an inch in diameter at the distance of one 
foot above the ground. Besides the formation of new wood, and 
the display of the most luxuriant foliage, there was a wonderful number 
of bunches of grapes, which soon assumed the most remarkable pro- 
portions, the has. 4 being of extraordinary magnitude, and the grapes 
of unusual size and development. The vines have continued, year by 
year, to produce remarkably large crops, without any apparent abate- 
ment of vigour. Similar experiments were tried on young pigs and 
calves, and though the results were not quite so striking, yet the 
animals exposed to violet light grew decidedly faster and showed 
greater vigour than those exposed to ordinary white light. © 

The Minute Anatomy of Serous Membranes in Health and 
Disease.—A provisional communication on this subject appears in the 
Centralblatt fiir die medizinische Wissenschaft for January 1872, from 
the pens of Dr. Klein and Dr. Burdon Sanderson. Their researches 
embrace experiments and careful microscopic observations made on no 
less than 250 animals, including rabbits and guinea-pigs, many frogs, 
several cats and dogs, some rats, and a monkey. They commence b 
describing the ipanphalics of the central tendon of the diaphragm, which 
they divide into an anterior and a posterior set, connected by means of fine 
lacunar passages, which run straight from before backwards. They admit 
the presence of the same stomata and the characters of the endothelial 
cells to be the same as v. Recklinghausen has described. They injected 
the peritoneal cavity with various fluids, such as a mixture of starch and 
oil, a turpentine solution of alkanin reduced to fine drops by agitation 
with an aqueous solution of gum, aniline and oil of milk, and other fluids; 
and they have satisfied themselves that absorption takes place not only 
through the true stomata, but by pseudo-stomata, juice or serous canals, 
whence the absorbed fluids are conveyed to the true lymphatics. 


Physiology of Wings.—Dr. J. B. Pettigrew’s researches appear in 
the Zransactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xxvii. ; and a 
good abstract is given of them in the Edinburgh Medical Fournal for 

eb. 1872, The author shows that the wing acts as a kite during both 
the down- and up-stroke, and that it elevates and propels in either case— 
the rising and falling movements merging by insensible degrees into 
each other to form one pulsation. As the wing rises, the body falls, 
and vice versé'; the wing, when the body of the flying animal is ad- 
vancing in space, describes a waved track, the body describing a similar 
but smaller wave; the wing is twisted upon itself when at rest, and when 
mM motion ; the ill-defined impression produced on the eye by it, when set 
in rapid vibration, is concavo-convex and twisted in form. The under or 
concave surface of the wing, in being carried obliquely forward against the 
air by the body, is effective both during the down- and up-stroke ; the 
wing rotates in the direction of its length and breadth as it rises and 








falls, and reverses its places more or less completely at every stroke. 
It produces during one stroke the currents by which it is elevated during 
the succeeding stroke—the wing literally rising on a whirlwind of its 
own forming. The wing is movable and flexible as well as elastic, and 
capable of change of forms in all its parts; it is forced into waves 
during action, and impinges on the air as an ordinary sounddoes ; it 
produces a cross pulsation, the pulsatile waves running in the direction 
of the length of the wing and across it; during vibration it moves on 
the surface of an imaginary sphere ; the natural wing, when elevated 
and depressed, must move forwards ; the movements of the wing are 
comparatively slow at its root, but very rapid at its tip. Balancing is 
in a great measure effected by purely mechanical arrangements ope- 
rating independently of the will of the animal ; weight is necessary to 
horizontal flight ; the wing acts upon yielding fulcra; a regulating 
power is necessary in flight, the wing being at all times thoroughly 
under control. The wing in the bird descends as a long lever and 
ascends as a short one, the tip of the wing describing an ellipse while 
doing so ; the wing forms a parachute, from which the body is suspended 
both during the down- and up-stroke ; the wing opens and closes as it 
rises and falls, and has a valvular action; and all wings are drawn 
toward the body, and partly elevated by the action of elastic ligaments. 


The Relative Powers of Substances to Prevent the Generation 
of Animalculz.—A pamphlet has been published by Dr. J. Dougall, 
of Glasgow, giving in tabular form the accounts of a great number of 
substances which prevent the ap ce of animalculz when they are 
added to infusion of hay, mixtures of beef-juice and albumen of eggs, 
and other liquids capable of undergoing putrefaction. He arranges 
them in fifteen groups. The metallic salts form Group I. on account of 
their showing the highest average preventive power; amongst these 
sulphate of copper occupies the highest position—higher even than 
bichloride of mercury — whilst nitrate of silver exhibits the lowest 
individual average; taken altogether, however, the metallic salts are very 
uniform in their action. In Group II. we have the organic acids ; of 
these benzoic acid has the highest and acetic the lowest average power ; 
carbolic acid only occupies the fifth rank. Group III. comprises the 
salts of the alkaline earths ; of these chloride of aluminium stands 
highest. In regard to the inorganic alkaline salts, their position would 
be extremely low were it not for bichromate of potash which is very 
high. The poisonous vegetable extracts are inert. These results, as 
Dr. Dougall points out, have an important bearing on the disinfecting 
method of treating wounds, so strongly advocated by Mr. Leslie, of 
Edinburgh ; for, if the advantages of this method be due to the power 
possessed by carbolic acid of preventing the growth of germs, it is obvious 
that solutions of chromic acid, bichromate of potash, and sulphate of 
copper have the same property to a still greater degree, and should be 
employed in preference to that acid unless they can be shown to have 
some injurious influence on the tissues from which carbolic acid is free. 





Chemistry. 


The Reciprocal Substitution of Certain Metalloids.—Boracic 
acid and,oxychloride of phosphorus, if heated together for eight or ten 
hours at 150°, have been observed by G. Gustavson (Zeitschrift fur 
Chemie, vii. 417) to act on each other in the following way: B,O,+ 
2POCI,=PBO,+PBOCI,. When the reaction is complete, and the 
mixture distilled in a paraffin-bath, crystals sublime of PBOCI,; a 
portion of them, however, decomposes during the operation into BCl, 
and POCI,;. The residue consists of PBO,, and is possibly only a 
mixture : 2PBO,=P,0,+B,0, ; it is completely soluble in water from 
which boracic acid crystallizes out, leaving phosphoric acid with a little 
of the former acid in solution. By ignition this white residue is rendered 
insoluble in water, but it is taken up by boiling alkalies with the forma- 
tion of salts of the two acids. The crystalline body PBOCI, is very 
readily formed direct from BCl, and POCI, by long sustained subli- 
mation, but splits up into its constituents already at ordinary tempe- 
rature, though but slowly in that case, with evolution of BCI, ; water 
and moist air immediately decompose it. If heated in a closed tube, it 
melts at 73°. This compound of two acid chlorides may be regarded 
as a salt in which BCl, in some measure plays the part of a base and 
POCI, that of the acid. If the chlorine be supposed to be replaced by 
oxygen, we have the body PBO, mentioned above. In a similar man- 
ner anhydrous phosphoric acid and chloride of boron, if heated together 
for two or three days at 200°, react on each other: P,O,+2BCl,= 
PBOCI,+PBQ,. 

Animal Cellulose.—Since the first discovery of cellulose in animal 
tissues, by Schmidt in 1845, in Ascidia mammillaris, its occurrence 
under these conditions has been a by Léwig and Kolliker, 
as well as Payen in association with Dumas, Milne-Edwards, and 


Boussingault. Each of these observers extracted from the tissues a pure 
substance, containing no nitrogen, and giving numbers that accorded 
with the rormula C,H,,O,. More recent observers have cast doubt or 
the identity of the cellulose from the two sources; while Berthelot, 
who obtained his material from Cynthia pafillata, and found the pure 
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product identical in percentage composition with cellulose, though 
differing from it in its structure and behaviour with boron fluoride, 
considered it to be another substance than woody fibre, and gave it the 
name of tunicine. Schafer has just communicated to the Annalen der 
Chemie, clx. part 3, 312, the results of ar. elaborate examination of the 
entire question. He derived his material from tissues of Pyrosoma 
atlanticum, Phallusia mammillaris, &c., and establishes the identity of 
their cellulose with that met with in the — kingdom by its 
possessing the following characteristics :—1. The percentage composi- 
ion of vegetable cellulose; 2. The striking a violet-blue with iodine 
after previous treatment with sulphuric acid; 3. The solubility in 
cupriferous ammonia and subsequent precipitation with acid ; 4. The 
formation of fermentable sugar with sulphuric acid; and 5. Its con- 
version by forming nitric acid into a nitro-compound which dissolves in 
a mixture of alcohol and ether, and resembles gun-cotton. 

The Decomposition of Soluble Metallic Sulphides by Water. 
—J. Thomsen has been led by the results of his thermo-chemical re- 
searches to regard hydrogen sulphide as a monobasic hydrogen acid, 
with the formula H.SH, in which the first equivalent of hydrogen only 
is replaceable in the wet way by sodium or ammonium. Solutions of 
normal metallic sulphides, like that of sodium, are held to be mixtures 
of hydrates and sulphhydrates, the sulphur existing in the solution 
only as a sulphhydrate of the form R.SH, the radical SH occupying 
the position of chlorine in hydrogen chloride. From the analogy of 
hydrogen sulphide to water, he considered the latter to be a monobasic 
acid, and H.OH its rational formula. Many well-known facts support 
Thomsen’s view : a hot aqueous solution of barium sulphide deposits 
on cooling crystals of barium sulphhydrate and barium hydrate. But, 
it is contended by H. Kolbe (Chem, Centralblatt, iii. 19), the crystals 
obtained on saturating one volume of strong soda solution with hydrogen 
sulphide, and adding a second to it, contain nine molecules of water, and 
they may be regarded either as N,S-++9H,0O or, according to Thomsen, 
NaSH NaOH +8H,0. If the latter view be the correct one, their 
watery solution, when heated with potassium sulphovinate, should 
form ethyl sulphhydrate, not ethyl sulphide. It was found by experi- 
ment that along with ethyl sulphide considerable quantities of mer- 
captan are produced, that the amount of ethyl sulphide was greatest 
when little water was used, and that the yield of mercaptan was aug- 
mented and that of ethyl sulphide diminished by increasing dilution. 
As the latter sulphide is obtained from even dilute watery solutions, 
they must of necessity contain a proportion of unchanged metallic sul- 
phide. Thomsen’s proposition, therefore, may take this modified form: 
the soluble metallic sulphides, by their solution in water, suffer a de- 
composition arising from the fact that the metals of these compounds 
possess for the oxygen of the water an affinity apparently nearly equal 
to that which they ve for the sulphur, or varying but slightly from it, 
and in the case of each metal to a degree which has yet to be deter- 
mined. Thomsen’s hypothesis respecting the monobasicity of hydrogen 
sulphide and of water is therefore erroneous. 

The Occurrence of Inosite in the Vegetable World.—Inosite was 
originally found by Scherer in the muscles of the heart, and afterwards 
discovered by other observers in the lung, liver, kidneys, and other 
organs of the body. Vohl was the first to meet with it in the vegetable 
world, in the Leguminosz ; and it has since been shown to enter into 
the constitution of the plants of other families. Lindenborn in 1867 
detected its presence in wine, and Hilger (Amn. der Chemie, cix. 3, 333) 
has now found it to be a normal constituent of the juice of the grape. 
It was shown by Vohl that during fermentation inosite furnishes, among 
other products, lactic acid, though which of the two forms of this acid 
it gave, he did not determine. The point is one of interest, since lactic 
acid is a normal constituent of muscular tissue, and the theory has been 
frequently expressed that this lactic acid is derived from the inosite 
after muscular activity. Hilger states the acid formed from inosite to 
be para-lactic or, as it is sometimes termed, sarco-lactic acid. 

The Reducing Action of Palladium Hydrogenium.—The very 
energetic manner in which black pulverulent palladium, which has been 
saturated with hydrogen, acts on organic compounds has been noticed 
by H. Kolbe (Chem. Centralblatt, iii. 19). He found, when benzoyl 
chloride is conducted in the form of vapour in a current of hydrogen 
over moderately strongly heated palladium, that a considerable portion 
of the chloride is converted, in the liberation of hydrochloric acid, into 
an oily body having the odour of oil of bitter almonds. It is unacted 
upon by dilute soda solution, furnishes but a small amount of a crystal- 
lizable compound with bisulphite of soda, and appears to be chiefly 
benzylic alcohol, If platium be used in such experiments, no action 
takes piace. Nitrobenzol carried over the palladium in a current of 
hydrogen is converted into aniline. The author is endeavouring to 
convert benzoic acid, or perhaps benzoic anhydride, into benzylic 
alcohol, and acetic acid into ethylic alcohol. ; 

Native Phosphates of Lime.—In continuing his classification of the 
mineral species having this composition, T. Petersen (Chem. Centralblatt, 
1872, iii. 24) notices the objections raised by Kosmann to considering 
staffelite a species distinct from apatite, as the investigations of Stein, 
Sandberger, and himself, indicate it to be. He maintains his previously 





expressed view, and, ponting the decision of the question of the crys- 
talline form of staffelite, sees in er characteristics of the mineral 
sufficient cause for considering it an independent ies. He finds 
confirmation of this view in a communication by Maskelyne and Flight 
on a Cornish mineral which differs from apatite in containing lime car- 
bonate as an essential constituent. The author remarks that irrespective 
of the amount of water in this mineral, which differs barely from that 
met with in staffelite, the formula given to the Cornish mineral, 
5Ca,P,0, + CaCO, + 2CaF,, accords closely with the mean com- 
position of a good many staffelites, and this mineral therefore is 
probably identical with staffelite. The author includes in the name staf- 
felite all those basic lime a of the form Ca,P,0,+2CaH,O, 
(where x is about 1) in which the basic lime is in combination with 
fluorine or carbonic acid, and all or part of the water of hydration is 
still present. 
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Philology. 


Uttaracanda. Versione Italiana per Gaspare Gorresio. 
dalla Stamperia Nazionale, 1870. 

SicNor GorreEsio has at length completed his elaborate 

edition and translation of the Rdémdyaga, according to the 


Parigi : 


recension current in Bengal. ‘The first volume of the text 
was published in Paris in 1843, and the title-pages of the 
different volumes curiously illustrate the changes which the 
twenty-eight years have brought in their course. The first 
three volumes of the text and the first of the translation 
were printed in the reign of Louis-Philippe, at the “ Stam- 
peria Reale ;” the fourth and fifth volumes of the text and 
the second of the translation, at the “ Stamperia WVazionale,” 
from 1848 to 1851; then follow the volumes “dalla Stam- 
peria /mferiale,” until this present volume, the last of the 
translation, which of course again returns to the “ Stamperia 
Nazionale” of its earlier predecessors. It is also very 
interesting to read by the light of subsequent events the 
editor’s own words in his preface to the fourth volume, pub- 
lished in 1848. He there mourns over Charles Albert's 
defeat and Italy’s ruined hopes, and he adds, “ io accarez- 
zava la. speranza che questo volume pit felice che 1 prim! 
suoi fratelli dovesse uscire in sull’ aurora dell’ indipendenza 
e dell’ unione italiana, e portarne impresso in fronte il fausto 
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segno: il cielo destind altramente ; e il gioia di salutar 
nascendo I’ Italia redenta e unita sara forse destinata ad un 
altro fra i volumi che verranno dietro a questo.” This last 
volume was printed just before these hopes were finally 
accomplished ; but as he ‘promises us at some future time 
two more volumes (the 13th and 14th), on the an Civi- 
lisation and the early migrations of the race, his words will 
still come literally true. 

The Uttarakénda bears the same relation to the Rémd- 
yana as the Cyclic poems to the /iad. Just as the Cyfria 
of Stasinus, the -Z7¢hiopis of Arctinus, and the little /Zad of 
Lesches completed the story of the //ad, and not only 
added the series of events which preceded and followed it, 
but also founded episodes of their own on isolated allusions 
in Homer, so the U#tarakénda is intended to complete the 
Rémdyaga, and at the same time to supplement it by inter- 
vening episodes to explain casual allusions or isolated inci- 
dents which occur in it. Thus the early history of the giant 
Raévana and his family fills nearly forty chapters, and we 
have a full account of his wars with the gods and his con- 
quest of Lank4, which all happened long before the action 
of the poem commences, just as the Cyfria narrated the 
birth and early history of Helen, and the two expeditions of 
the Greeks against Troy ; and the later chapters continue 
the history of the hero Rdma after his triumphant return to 
his paternal kingdom, and the poem closes with his death 
and that of his brothers, and the founding by their descend- 
ants of various kingdoms in different parts of India. 

But the Uttarakénda also resembles the Cyclic poems in 
their attempts to render the great epic cycle a self-interpret- 
ing whole by developing Homer’s casual allusions into long 
episodes, Stasinus filled out the incidental mention of 
Achilles’ attack on Aineas while tending the herds (ZZ xx. 
gt), and the killing of Troilus (//. xxiv. 257); and exactly in 
the same way we have several chapters in the U#tarakéyda 
which seem entirely to have arisen from the natural desire 
to know the details of some event which the older epic had 
only glanced at in a passing mention. Thus Rdvana always 
appears in the Rémdyana as borne by a magic self-moving 
car Pushpaka which he had won from Kuvera, the god of 
wealth ; the acquisition of this car forms the subject of an 
episode detailed in chapters ix. xiii. xiv. xv., and we have 
an elaborate description of the car itself in ch. xv. Simi- 
larly the friendship of the monkey-king Bdéli with Rdvana 
is described in ch. xxiii, which is readily suggested by 
R4ma’s friendship with Béli’s rival Sugriva ; and in ch. xxxii. 
we have a legend to explain why Khara was sent by Ravana 
with his mother Stirpanakh4 and fourteen thousand Rdk- 
shasas to occupy the Dandaka forest. Rdma of course sub- 
sequently meets them there, and his Victory over them had 
been described in the ARémdyana itself. There are also 
some curious passages, where the later poem suggests expla- 
nations of apparent incongruities in the older epic. Thus 
in chs. xxxix. xl. we have a legend related to Rama by the 
sage Agastya to account for the stupendous strength of the 
morikey Hanumat, as it had been described in the Rdmd- 
yaua, Rd4ma naturally wonders (as perhaps many readers 
of the Rémdyaya have done since) why a monkey of such 
marvellous power and prowess had not easily overcome Bali 
and secured the throne for his friend Sugriva, Agastya 
replies that Hanumat was at that time under a curse from a 
Rishi, and consequently was not conscious of his own 

t. 


It is well known that there is a Buddhist version of the 
Story of the Rémdyana which gives the earlier portion of 
the life of R&éma, down to his unjust banishment by his 
father into the forest, where he lives with his brother Laksh- 
mana and Sitdé, who, however, is represented as his sister, 








not his wife. Prof. Weber has pointed out the close simi- 
larity between the two accounts, even to the incident of 
Raéma’s slippers, which the brother, who remains as regent, 
places on the throne, when he has vainly tried to persuade 
R4ma to return from exile before the period prescribed by 
his father has expired. But {the Buddhist legend has no 
mention of Sitd’s rape by Ravana or the subsequent expe- 
dition to Lank4 (Ceylon) and the destruction of the 
ravisher. Prof. Weber has hence conjectured, with some 
plausibility, that this portion of the story as told in the 
Rémédyana is of later origin, and may be a reflex of some 
faint tradition of the J#ad derived through Bactria and the 
Greeco-Bactrian settlements in the north-west of India. 
Prof. Kern has shown that the Gédrgi Sanhitdé (B.c. 50 ?), in 
its prophetical history of the Kali yuga, mentions Pardsu- 
Rdma and the Mahdbhdrata war, but it is entirely silent as 
to R4ma the son of Ddsaratha. Perhaps the U#arakénga 
may increase the likelihood of the hypothesis, as we here 
have an addition to the original legend which we cannot 
hesitate to ascribe to a later author, though Hindu tradition 
associates it with the sacred name of the inspired bard Vdl- 
miki, just as Proclus says, Oi pévro. dpxaioe Kal tov KixAov 
avaépovow «is “Opnpov. 

Of the date of the Uttarakdénda we are entirely ignorant, 
but it is at any rate older than the Raghuvanga ascribed to 
Kalidasa (a.D. 200 ?) if the later books of that poem belong 
to him. We need hardly mention the Usarardmacharita of 
Bhavabhiiti (A.D. 720), which, though deviating in some 
particulars, generally follows the same tradition. 

The poem itself is decidedly inferior to the better parts 
of the Rémdyaya, and the legends introduced are generally 
childish in their ideas and ludicrous in their exaggerations. 
Some, however, are curious. Thus, in ch. xviii., Révana is 
described as violently interrupting a sacrifice which is being 
performed by King Marutta, and the assembled gods in 
terror assume different shapes to escape. Indra becomes. 
a peacock, Yama a crow, Kuvera a lizard, and Varuna a 
swan ; and each deity bestows a boon on the animal he had 
chosen. The peacock’s tail recalls Indra’s thousand eyes ; 
the swan’s colour becomes white, like the foam of the ocean 
(Varuna being its lord) ; the lizard obtains a golden colour ; 
and the crow is never to die except when killed by a violent 
death, and the dead are to enjoy the funeral oblations when 
they have been devoured by the crows. In ch. Ixiv. there is 
a curious dispute between a vulture and an owl, each claiming 
the original ownership of a nest. The vulture affirms that 
it had belonged to him ever since the earth had been 
peopled by mankind ; but the owl retorts that it had been 
his ever since the earth had been adorned with trees. 
Ré4ma, ‘as umpire, accordingly decides in favour of the owl. 
This legend seems to have an affinity with the Buddhist 
fable in M. Julien’s Avadénas, No. Ixxvii., where the 
elephant, the monkey, and the partridge dispute, under a 
pipal tree, which is the oldest and most venerable. The 
elephant remembered the tree when it only reached up to 
his belly ; the monkey when he could reach its top as he 
sat on the ground; but the bird had himself dropped the 
seed from which it had sprung! We have a similar story 
in the Sindibdd Némah (see Falconer’s analysis). 

The finest part of the poem is undoubtedly the closing 
scene of Sita’s life. After her rescue from Lankd4, Rdéma 
had only consented to receive her on her passing unscathed 
through the ordeal of fire; but after his return to Ayodhya 
he learned from popular rumours that his people were still 
unsatisfied as to her innocence. To his own bitter distress 


he therefore resolves to send her away to the hermitage of 
Valmiki ; there she bears her two sons, Kusa and Lava, 
who are taught by the sage the great epic which celebrates 
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their father’s exploits. Rdma, in course of time, hears of 
the poem, and when the boys are brought into his presence 
to recite it, he recognises them as his sons. He then sends 
for Sité, and, to satisfy any doubts in the minds of his 
subjects, he promises to receive her again if she will once 
more. solemnly call the gods to witness that she is innocent. 
But Sita’s heart was too full; this second ordeal was beyond 
even her power to submit to, and the poet rose above the 
ordinary Hindu ideal of women when he ventured to paint 
her conscious purity as rebelling. 

“ Beholding all the spectators, and clothed in red gar- 
ments, Sitd4, clasping her hands and bending low her face, 
spoke thus, in a voice choked with tears: ‘As I, even in 
mind, have never thought of one other than R4ma, so may 
Madhavi, the goddess of Earth, grant me a hiding-place. 
As in thought, deed, and word I worship only Rama, so 
may Mddhavi grant me a hiding-place. As this word of 
mine is true that I love none other than Rdma, so may 
Maddhavi grant me a hiding-place.’ As Sité made this 
oath, lo! a marvel appeared! Suddenly cleaving the earth, 
a divine throne of marvellous beauty rose up, borne by 
resplendent dragons on their heads ; and, seated on it, the 
goddess of Earth, raising Sit4é with her arm, said to her, 
‘Welcome to thee!’ and placed her by her side. And as the 
queen, seated on the throne, slowly descended into Hades, a 
— shower of flowers fell down from heaven on her 

ead,” 

Both the great Hindu epics thus end in disappoint- 
ment and sorrow. In the Mahdbhérata the five victorious 
brothers abandon the hardly won throne to die one by one 
in a forlorn pilgrimage to the Himdlaya ; and in the same 
way, Rdma only regains his wife, after all his toils, to lose 
her. It is the same in the later Homeric cycle—the heroes 
of the //iad perish by ill-fated deaths ; and even Ulysses, 
after his return to Ithaca, sets sail again to Thesprotia, and 
finally falls by the hand of his own son. But in India and 
Greece alike this is an afterthought of a self-conscious 
time, which has been subsequently added to cast a gloom 
on the strong cheerfulness of the heroic age. 

I may add that the name Kapila which occurs in the first 
book of the Rdémdyana as that of the divine destroyer of the 
sons of Sagara, and of which Schlegel remarked in a note to 
his translation, “de hoc Vishnuis cognomine non habeo 
quod expromam,” is distinctly ascribed to Vishnu in the 
Uitarakdnda, xxxi.68. Kapila is the reputed founder of 
the Sdnkhya philosophy, and is by his followers honoured 
as an incarnation of Vishnu (cf. Vijndna Bhikshu’s Comm. 
on the Sdnkhya Siitras, vi. 70); but the appearance of Vishnu 
under this name in this passage of the old poem seems to 
prove that the Rdmdyana in its present form belongs to a 
date long subsequent to the rise of the Sdnkhya philosophy. 
The mention of the name in the U#tarakénda, which is 
evidently intended to explain its older occurrence, proves 
the antiquity of our present text. E. B. CowELt. 





A Grammar of the Latin Language from Plautus to Suetonius. 
‘Part I. Sounds, Inflexions, Word-formation. By Henry John 
Roby, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Mr. Rosy has conferred by this work a great service on all 
students of Latin, and especially on those in this country. 
The activity of German scholars in the field, not only of 
Latin grammar on its formal side, but of all philological 
study bearing upon it, has been of late both multitudinous 
and fragmentary, producing a number of works which are 


virtually elaborate monographs on special departments, but ° 


no complete summary bringing the results of modern research 


of independent judgment, is thus a real necessity for all, 
whether specially interested in the subject or not, who wish 
to gain, without waste of time, an insight into the present 
condition of this branch of Latin scholarship. Mr. Roby has 
neglected nothing which is necessary to the effective per- 
formance of such a work: and it should be observed in 
particular that he has turned thoroughly to account the 
labours of the most eminent phoneticians, so far as they 
can be used to clear up the more intricate problems of 
Latin pronunciation. 

This would seem but cold praise for so thoroughly careful 
and able a book ; but in truth at the present time a judicious 
writer on Latin grammar must feel that his most important 
task is to arrange and to summarize. A previous generation 
of philologers, when research was less minute, small diffi- 
culties less apparent, and the multitude of facts less obvious 
in its pressure, could venture more boldly on generalisation ; 
“paupertas impulit audax.” Now, the interest of specu- 
lation must for a time be put by, until greater certainty is 
achieved. The apprehension of giving an air of dryness 
to his work has not prevented Mr. Roby from concentrating 
his main attention on a clear and accurate exposition of the 
facts. His views often differ, indeed, from those generally 
received: but his tendency is rather towards scepticism than 
fresh construction. He has rigidly limited his field to the 
investigation of Latin: of Latin, that is, independently, 
so far as may be, of Sanskrit, Greek, or even the Italian 
dialects, which, he thinks, offer few results “ sufficiently 
solid to allow one to rest any theories of Latin mar 
upon them.” This method gains in exactness what it loses 
in interest. The severe sifting of materials, of which Mr. 
Roby’s book gives evidence, is a merit which deserves the 
more appreciation as it has been found that Corssen’s lists 
often leave something to be desired in point of accuracy. 

Besides the pains taken by Mr. Roby in the verification 
of facts must be noticed the excellence of his arrangement 
and the fulness of his lists. The general pathology of the 
various sounds is treated shortly in the chapter on the laws 
of phonetic change, their special pathology in Latin in the 
section on the various letters: an arrangement which saves 
considerable trouble and repetition. The declensions are 
properly distributed into two, not into five classes: and 
the arrangement of compounds in Book iii. according to the 
syntactical relation of their parts, is both sensible and inge- 
nious. With regard to the lists of compound and derivative 
words, few readers will probably find them, as the author 
fears many will, “ needlessly full.” Such lists are, as he 
rightly judges, indispensable for the study of Latin formation. 
In the case of the verbs, Mr. Roby has made out not only 
a list of the stems (which, if given alone, might have seemed 
to bind the reader to his arrangement), but an alphabetical 
catalogue. The index might with advantage have been 
fuller. 

The preface, in which Mr. Roby discusses a number of the 
moot points of grammar and pronunciation, will probably be 
found, to general readers, the most interesting part of the 
work. It will be convenient to follow him, point by point, 
in his own order. In the excellent section on v consonant, 
p. xxxii, he seems to us, in spite of Prof. Max Miiller’s letter 
in the Academy of December 15, to have completely made 
good the view which he has previously defended in these 
columns : and his treatment of ¢ and g before ae, ¢, and # is 
equally satisfactory. His views on the etymological position 
of f, as expressed both in the preface and in the body of 
the work, seem more open to dispute. Mr. Roby says 

(p. xlii) :-— 

‘‘ The rare occurrence of / in suffixes goes far to show that the sound 





into focus. Such a summary, executed by a competent scholar 


did not exist in the time when these suffixes assumed shape and use. 
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It may well be that -dro (in candela-bru-m, &c.) is of the same stock as 
ferre, to bear ; but if so, they are collateral relatives, and -dro is the 
earlier of the two. Similarly the verbal tense-suffixes -dam, -b0, &c., 
the derivative noun-suffixes -dulo, -dili, the case-suffix -bi in “4bi,- dis 
in nobis and vobis, -bus in nouns, may very possibly have correspondents 
in Latin (or Umbrian or Oscan) beginning with /, but I should be 
inclined to regard such words with / as in a collateral, not a parental, 
relation to those with 4: and thus ama-vi would not be for ama-/ui, 
but it may contain a suffix from the same root as fii.” 


The facts, however, will, we think, better bear the ordinary 
explanation. Comparative philologists tell us that / in 
Latin mostly represents one or other of the Sanskrit aspi- 
rates 64 and dh, the former of which is in Greek generally 
turned to ¢, and the latter to 6. Stems beginning with 34 in 
Sanskrit constantly begin with fin Latin: but, as contrasted 
with the Italian dialects, Latin exhibits a great aversion 
tof in the middle of a word, where it represents Sanskrit 
bh by 6. _The Umbrians could say TZifernum, but Rome 
was built on the Zier: the Safini were called by the 
Romans Sabini: Rufus, Alfius, Alfenus, Orfius, were pre- 
served as proper names, but rudere, albere, orbus, continued 
in" use as words. Compare sifi/um and sifilare (“quod nos, 
vilitatem verbi evitantes, sidi/are dicimus,” Nonius, p. 531) 
with their more usual forms, and the Umbrian /ve-fu with 
the Latin ¢vz-bus. It may be argued that where 2 in Latin 
answered to Sanskrit 44, it represented it as directly as f 
would have done: but it must be remembered that where 
the Romans had no objection to /, namely, at the beginning 
of a word, they used it as their representation of the Sans- 
krit aspirate, and it is therefore reasonable to suppose that 
they originally used f in the middle of a word as well, and 
subsequently let it degenerate into 4. Certainly, supposing 
that they wished to make f/wo a suffix to a vowel-stem, they 
could not, averse as they were to an / between two vowels, 
do otherwise than change the / into 4: and then (as du 
before a vowel was again no favourite with them) omit the 
u and write (say) ama-bo. To have written ama-bi for the 
perfect would in some persons have caused a confusion with 
the future, and in this case therefore the 4 was sacrificed. 
Pot-ui, which has usually been considered, on the analogy 
of pot-eram, pot-ero, to stand for pot-fui, and therefore be a 
crucial instance of fui as a suffix, is held by Mr. Roby 
(§ 725) to be equivalent to potivi (comp. fotior, potiri). But 
it seems extremely doubtful whether the forms in -ivus and 
-ivi, -uus and -ui, can be considered as_identical, for the 
ordinary contraction of perfects in -ivé is not into -wi but 
into it, Vacivus, therefore, and vacuus, posivi, posui, &c. 
are more probably distinct formations from the same stem. 
It is very difficult to obtain evidence on the pronunciation 
of s. Mr. Roby differs from Corssen as to its having had a 
soft or flat sound between vowels : and perhaps the balance 
of argument may be said to be on his side. But we venture 
to think that Curtius’ account (quoted p. lvi) of the length- 
ening of vowels before -vs is less open to the charge of 
unreality than Mr. Roby supposes. WJ, being itself vocal, 
will lengthen a preceding vowel if it can assert itself: it 
does so to a certain extent even when followed by a mute, 
and to a greater extent in proportion as it is less checked 
by a following consonant. Compare the quantity of def, 
bent, bend: and again that of yes, pence, pens. By lengthen- 
ing the preceding vowel x often runs a risk of destroying 
itself, unless protected by a strong mute: thus Gdnse became 
Seese, rupbevrs tupbeis. This, which is virtually Curtius’ ex- 
planation of the matter, seems more natural than saying 
with Mr. Roby that “the # (in -zs) was scarcely audible, 
but that to compensate for this the Romans lengthened 
the preceding vowel . . . . to signalise the fact of the syllable 
being more than the vowel + s.” Indeed, the process 
usually described as “compensation” deserves altogether a 








more minute analysis than it has generally received at the 
hand of grammarians. 

In treating of the origin of ss (p. lvii, foll.) Mr. Roby is 
probably quite right in opposing Corssen’s theory that in 
the case of supines like fomsum the process of contraction 
was from fond-tum through ¢ons-tum and tons-sum, as a much 
simpler explanation can be given, that ¢ond-tum became first 
tond-sum and afterwards tonsum (p. 1x). The combination s¢ 
is no doubt a stable one in Latin, and seldom passes into ss. 
Mr. Roby says never; yet it is difficult to go so far with 
him as this, and say that the common superlative ending 
issimus stands not for is-timus but for ior-imus (see § 755): 
that vissimus, for instance, was contracted from /evior-imus. 
Is there, in the first place, any instance of such a contraction 
as levis for Zevior or levios? Such abbreviations as victrix 
for victorix are hardly parallel. And, secondly, the pro- 
gressive assimilation of sf into ss, to which Mr. Roby 
strongly objects, seems to have taken place in the participle 
iussus, formed like the perfect iussi from the stem ius (iustus 
retaining a different form to distinguish it from the par- 
ticiple). So pustula has another form pusula (= pussula?), 
which, had it been formed from the stem pus + w/o, would 
have been purula. Assus (dry or roasted), compared with 
the substantive assura, looks very like a participial formation, 
and, if so, must stand for as-tus, the stem being as, which 
in arere and aridus follows the ordinary rule of change from 
stor.* Mr. Roby extends his theory to such forms as acer- 
rimus and facillimus, which he thinks stand not for acr- 
timus and facili-timus, but for acerior-imus and facilior-imus. 
But that acerrimus should stand for acer-simus ( = acer-timus) 
is not stranger than that forreo should stand for forseo: per- 
haps facillimus and simillimus are formed directly from 
facul and simul; but, if not, it is easier to imagine them 
‘developed out of facil(i)-simus, simil(i)-simus, than by long 
degrees out of faciliorimus similiorimus. Mr. Roby, indeed, 
contends that ¢ does not change to s after a single 7 or r, 
but only after a double one: yet{itis doubtful whether the 
first syllable of pul-sus (comp. Pepul-i) be not the genuine 
form of the stem. Compare ferculi with percello. 

On the question of the division of words into syllables, 
Mr. Roby departs from Madvig’s doctrine that a consonant 
between two vowels belongs to the second vowel, holding 
that the tendency of Latin pronunciation is “to unite a 
consonant with the preceding, not with the following, vowel.” 
Space will not allow of our entering into the wide-spreading 
minutiz of such a question, when there are other points, 
more interesting and definite, awaiting consideration : but it 
may be remarked that from the nature of the case it is are | 
conceivable that uniformity was observed in the matter, and, 
further, that arguments from prosody and etymology are, in 
a case of this kind, apt to be fallacious. For instance, the 
fact on which Mr. Roby lays so much stress (§ 273), that 
vowels are often lengthened to compensate for the extrusion 
of consonants following (exa-men-= exag-men, &c.) does not 
prove that the m “belonged” to the preceding vowel, but 
that in the pronunciation of the whole word it had more 
weight than the g. 

The observations on noun-stems in -¢ and -7 (preface, pp. 
Ixxxii-Ixxxviii) are among the most valuable in the book, and 
deserve attentive study as contributing much towards the 
solution of a difficult problem. The -¢ and -a verbs with 
perfects in -wi and supines in -#/um present anomalies in 
dealing with which we think that Mr. Roby goes too far 
in his attempt to reduce them to uniformity. He assumes 





* Merguet, in his able tract, Die Entwickelung der Lateinischen 
Formentildung, starts an ingenious hypothesis that ¢ssimus stands for 
i-sti-mus, -sti- representing the root -sto-, which appears in forms like 
&pioros, wéysoros, &c. 
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(if we rightly understand §§ 688 and 693) stems in -@ and 7@ 
throughout the verb (except apparently in the perfects of 
. the -@ stems), so that he would make monui = moné-vi, 
mont-tum and domi-tum = moné-tum and domd-tum., 
to us safer to assume consonant stems for the perfects 
(mon-ui not mon(é)-vi, &c.), whatever may be the case with 
the present stems; and with regard to the latter, while the 
question of the -e stems may be put on one side as unde- 
cided, it is surely going too far to set up hypothetical stems 
in -@, with the exception, of course, of da-tus, ra-tus, sa-tus, 
and std-tus. Wherever a appears in words like crepare, 
sonare, &c. it is long, as in the genuine -@ verbs both in 
Latin and Greek : and it is quite consonant to the analogies 
of the Latin language (which produced most of its -@ verbs 
on its own ground) to suppose that consonant stems like 
ton-, son-, crep-, &c. were lengthened by a long @ in the 
present and those parts of the verb which follow it, while 
preserving their consonantal character in the perfect and 
supine. Little can be made out from the supines in -itum 
as to the character of the present stem, as these supines, an- 
swering to perfects in -, are found affixed to stems unques- 
tionably consonantal (frem-itum, gem-itum, strep-itum, vom- 
itum). Some-twenty are attached to -e verbs: of these some 
seem to have been adopted to avoid confusion with other 
verbs :* most of the rest are appended to stems characterized 
by 4, m, n, or r. 

Some remarks are necessary on Mr. Roby’s treatment of 
the locative case in his section on inflexions. He says 
(p. 112): “ Another case, distinguished in some other lan- 
guages, called the /scative, is in Latin always the same in 
form as either the genitive, dative, or ablative. Nouns of 
the first class (-a, -e, and -o stems) have the genitive singular 
(except in the pronouns), the locative singular, and the 
nominative plural (except in a few -e stems) alike... .. 
Nouns of the second class (-#, -2, or consonant stems) have 
the locative usually the same as the ablative.” Accordingly, 
mensae, puert, boni, animi, belli, equi, are marked in the 
tables as genitive and locative: mudi as locative and dative : 
rate, igni, imbri, with their plurals as locative and ablative, 
sus, artus, and gradus being denied locatives altogether. 
There seems to be a want of clearness about this arrange- 
ment which might have been obviated had a distinction 
been taken at the outset between words locative in form 
and words locative in meaning: or (so to speak) between 
dead and living locatives. For words which are locative 
both in form and meaning, which have, that is, the proper 
locative ending -i and its meaning at the same time, are 
limited both in number and signification. They may be 
arranged as being words either of place, as Romae, Cartha- 
gini (special), ruri, domi, peregri (general), or of time 
(tempori, die quarti, postridie), or of action (belli, militiae). 
But in what author are mensae or fueri used as locatives 
(= in mensa, in puero), as any reader would infer from 
Mr. Roby’s declension-tables that they were? Again, to 
come to the -¢ and -w stems, igwi and imbri require the 
preposition iz to give them a locative sense, and are there- 
fore as much ablatives as campo or mensd : nor is nudi more 





Habitum 
iaciturus 
licitum 
meritum 
tacitum 
territum 
tustum 
veritum 


aptum, 
zacturus, 
lictum, 
mersum, 
tactum, 
tersum, 
tutum, 
versum. 


might have been confused with 


The rest are abolitum, caliturus, cariturus, doliturus, miseritum, 
monitum, solitum, valiturus, libitum, nociturus, placiturus, puditum. 
We quote from Mr. Roby’s lists. 


It seems’ 





a locative than gradui. And in any sense in which eguus 
possesses a living locative, sus, gradus, and artus possess 
one, though none is allowed them by Mr. Roby. It would 
have added to the clearness of the grammar to have stated 
this difference accurately. H. NETTLESHIP. 





Notes and Intelligence. 


Mr. A. Burnell is reported to have completed his catalogue of the 
large collection of Sanskrit-manuscripts at Tanjore, undertaken at 
the order of the Madras government. 


It is reported from Lahore that Dr. Trumpp, who has been entrusted 
by the Indian government with an English translation of the Adi Granth 
of the Sikhs, is about to return to Germany, there to complete a work 
so eagerly looked forward to by all who take an interest in the growth 
of Oriental creeds. 


Babu Ragendralala Mitra has issued the third part of his Motices of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts discovered in the Bengal Presidency, thereby com- 
a the first volume. This fasciculus contains Nos, CCCLXII-DXIX ; 

os a classified Index of the titles of works contained in this 
volume. 


A new magazjne has been started at Geneva, under the title— Atsume 
gusa, pour servir a la connaissance de l’extréme Orient. 


Mr. Whitley Stokes, Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Legislative Department, has presented to the Bodleian a copy (recently 
made at Benares) of the Kaugika-shtra of the Séma-veda, It has been 
ascertained that no other copy of this sfitra exists in Europe. Mr. 
Stokes has also presented to the University Library, Cambridge, a 
Persian manuscript containing the Qagfdahs of Naziri of Naishapir, 
the Diwén of the same poet, and the largest collection yet found (about 
800) of the celebrated Quatrains (rubé‘iyét) of Omar Khayy4m, the 
astronomer-poet of Persia. 
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ERRATUM IN No. 42. 
Page 77 en line 20 from bottom, for “ John, King of Hungary, and Zapolya, 
Voyvode of Transylvania,” read “ John Zapolya, Voywode of Transylvania, and 
King of Hungary.” | 





